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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Vv 


Work and fight: that promises 
to be industry's new program. 
* 


Washington, so ready to criticize 
business leaders, will hereafter 
find itself criticized. 

* 


The idea now germinating is to 
go ahead regardless of political 
thunderings and threatenings. 

7 


“Money makes the mare go.” 
Record-low Wall Street interest 
rates should quicken the economic 
pace. 

* 
Utility holding companies, sen- 
tenced to death by New Dealers, 
will probably get a _ reprieve, 
thanks to public sentiment. 

om 
The worst of it is that long- 
tongue Huey isn’t short of brains. 

* 


Confiscation te spread wealth 
would mean spreading poverty. 
Consider Russia. 

ca 
Political jawing discourages job- 
giving. 

~ 
Banks should bestir themselves 
to stave off threatened anti-legis- 
lation. 

* 
King Cotton’s crown is being 
wrenched off by New Deal 
bungling. 


Looks like another bonus raid on 
the Treasury. 

* 
Six months from now America 
will either be definitely soaring 
or definitely sinking. 

a 


AAA isn’t proving the Alpha 
and Omega of business. 
* 


Does Father Coughlin remember 

what happened in nation after 

nation where the Church con- 

trived to dominate government? 
* 


Deport alien Communists! 
* 


Marriages multiply. That’s some- 
thing! 
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Standard Gas and Electric 
Company 


@ One of the Nation’s large utility holding companies, 


e@ Organized by Henry M. Byllesby, engineer and electrical pioneer, in 1910 
— first dividend paid to common stockholders in 1923. 


@ Owned by 45,000 stockholders; number of stockholders of subsidiary and affiliated companies, 
160,000 — total approximately 205,000. 


A constructive force in the civic development of 
Louisville, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Oklahoma City, San Diego 
and many other communities 





Modern utility services provided for more than 1,600 medium sized and small cities, towns 
and villages, over 1,200 of which are less than5,000 population—970 less than 1,000. 


Total population supplied with one or more kinds of service is in excess of 6,000,000. 







Rate reductions by operating companies since 1929 total $12,400,000 on an annual 
basis. Gross electric and gas earnings (1934) were $106,457,000. 














Engineering and management services required by the operating companies, in addi- 
tion to that supplied by their own staffs, are rendered by a wholly-owned subsidiary, . 
Byllesby Engineering and Management Corporation. 





The character of the services performed is indicated by the following quotation from 
a recent decision by a state public utilities regulatory authority: 






“The claim of Byllesby Engineering and Management Corporation 
that it is in every true sense a management concern, and that it gives valuable 
services under its contracts, is supported by the record.” 
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nited Air Lines 

flies directly 

across America. Here is the trail of 
the pioneers! The covered wagon 
used it, the pony express, the first far- 
western railway. Today it is officially 
“USA No. 1”—the premier air route 
from coast to coast. It was the first 
government lighted, improved airway. 


The “Mid-Continent” is quite properly 


the route of America’s pioneer air line. 
United stations, fields, shops, and facil- 
ities dot the new-day “Overland Trail.” 
Over this line United has flown fifty- 


-five of its eighty million miles— day 


and night with passengers, mail, ex- 
press — for nearly ten years! 

Fine planes—sturdy, roomy, 3-mile- 
a-minute twin-engined Boeings take 
you on frequent schedules over all 
United Routes. You fly at comfortable 
levels, you enjoy the most superb 


scenery in America with no conscious- 
ness of high speed. 

While these advantages of United 
are impressive, you'll like the comfort, 
the thoughtful personal attention of 
trained stewardesses, the ability of 
your two pilots, the little things—com- 
plimentary luncheons, station facilities 
—the niceties of United service. It is 
this finish, this polish, that distinguishes 
this thoroughly experienced air line. 
New Fast Schedules... Chicago-New 
York 4 hours 20 minutes. California- 
New York: 1% hours faster both East 
and West. Fewer stops. 





UNITED ‘AIR LINES 


CALL ANY UNITED AIR LINES OFFICE, TRAVEL AGENT, HOTEL PORTER, TELEGRAPH OFFICE 
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“It is hereby declared to be the policy of this title ... . to 
provide at the end of five years for the abolition of the 
public utility holding company.” 


HAT starkly reveals one purpose of the bill now 

before Congress. 

Introducing it, Senator Wheeler unequivocally de- 
clared: “This bill, I believe, successfully strikes down 
the public utility holding companies.” 

The hurricane of protest which has swept Washington 
from the four corners of the 
continent has caused law- 
makers to attempt to hedge, 
to attempt to plead that they 
never aimed at annihilating all utility holding companies, 
but only “bad” ones. a 

But these two quotations clearly reveal the original 
intent. 

The politicians fondly imagined that their punitive 
proposal would enlist nationwide support, enthusiastic 
acclaim. 

Instead, “the amazing feature of the hearings before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee,” as Philip H. Gadsden, chairman of the Committee 
of Public Utility Executives, points out, “is that no 
one representing the 21,000,000 of our customers who, 
it is claimed, have been charged excessive rates by reason 
of the holding company structure, and no representative 
of the millions of investors in public utility securities, 
who, it is claimed, have been ‘milked’ by these holding. 
companies, has appeared to support the bill.” 

That fact may have dumfounded legislators moti- 
vated solely by vote-getting, but it is readily under- 
standable by the unbiased when it is realized that 
the average domestic electric power bill is only $33.48 
a year, contrasted with total tax expenditures (Federal, 


Stop Wrecking Utilities! 


State, municipal, etc.), aggregating last year $700 per 
family. 

Is it that politicians, conscious of the terrific burdens 
they. are loading on the people, have striven to distract 
attention from their lavishness by raising a hue-and-cry 
about the relatively insignificant cost of electricity ? 

That may or may not be so. 

But there are unmistakable indications that the Admin- 
istration harbored a policy looking to subjecting other hold- 
ing companies to similar dis- 
memberment or destruction. 

Since there are twelve in- 
dustrial holding companies 
to each utility holding company, would it not be logical 
for the Administration, if successful in its attack upon 
utility holding companies, to mete out exactly the same 
treatment to industrial holding companies? 

Did not President Roosevelt, in his recent vehement 
exhortation to Congress, declare: 

“If we could remake our financial history in the light of 
experience, certainly we would have none of this holding com- 
pany business. It is a device which does not belong to our 
American traditions of law and business. It is only a com- 
paratively late innovation.* 

“In its destruction of local control and its substitution of 
absentee management it has built up in the public utility field 
what has justly been called a system of private socialism which 
is inimical to the welfare of a free people. 

“It is time to make an effort to reverse that process of the 
concentration of power which has made most American citizens, 
once traditionally independent owners of their own businesses, 
helplessly dependent for their daily bread upon the favor of 


a very few, who, by devices such as holding companies, have 
taken for themselves unwarranted economic power.” 


Note, particularly, the reference to “absentee manage- 
ment.” 

This is in harmony with the statement made by one 
business man that President Roosevelt told him, in 


*Wrong. It has been in use in America more than a century. 
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most emphatic language, that his company had no busi- 
ness to own or operate or control properties in different 
parts of the country. 

Senator Wheeler, Administration spokesman, declared 
over the radio that the only hope of preserving the 
capitalistic structure in America lies in breaking up large 
aggregations of capital.’ 

If that policy were carried out, if the same policy 
as embodied in the utility bill were carried out, what 
would happen to the ma- 
jority of America’s fore- 
most, most constructive 
organizations which have 
played a powerful part in 
raising this nation to front 
rank in the world? What 
would happen to General 
Motors, Standard Oil, 
American Tobacco, Gen- 
eral Electric, International 
Business Machines, Ford, 
U. S. Steel and Bethle- 
hem. Steel, International 
Harvester, American Tele- _ 
phone, Swift and Armour 
and Wilson, United Fruit 
and many other far-flung 

“organizations ? 

Would the annihilation, 
or even dismemberment, 
of such enterprises, em- 
ployment - giving  enter- 
prises, enterprises which 
have conquered world 
markets and brought vast 
wealth to America, raise 
America’s place in the 
world, enhance America’s 
ability to compete with for- 
eign countries, cartels and 
other combinations? 

Or would such “Little 
Americanism” mean turn- 
ing back the hands of this 
nation’s ecoriomic clock, mean destroying our industrial 
cannon and substituting therefor puny pop-guns, utterly 
ineffective in waging war in and for world markets and, 
consequently, loss of employment ? 

Admittedly, misdeeds were committed by some heads 
of utility holding companies, just as misdeeds have been 
committed by some politicians and their grafting, incom- 
petent appointees. But has any sane citizen suggested the 
abolition of all government because of the delinquencies 
of some officeholders? Never heretofore has it been 


accounted sanity to burn down a vast building merely 
to get rid of rats. 
That is exactly what the utility bill proposes. 
Washington is discovering that a change in public 
sentiment has set in. 


It is discovering that tearing- 
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Uncle Sam: “If you blow up this dam, what about them?” 





down no longer satisfies, that the people are demanding 
something more succoring and satisfying than vilifica- 
tion and destruction, that the unemployed, after more 
than two years of the New Deal, attach more importance 
to finding real jobs than to listening to repeated vitriolic 
attacks upon “money changers,” Wall Street, “holding 
companies.” 

Thoughtful citizens can see that running through all 
such bureaucratic proposals and programs as this utility 
bill, as the scheme to put 
our banks under the heel 
of politicians, the co-ordi- 
nation and domination of 
railroads, the hostility to 
“absentee management,” 
the attempted flouting of 
the Constitution, etc., is an 
ambition on. the part of 
those now in power at 
Washington to usurp 
wholly un-American pow- 
er, to tear our most use- 
ful corporate enterprises 
limb from limb, to en- 
throne bureaucracy, to 
ape the highhandedness 
of the dictatorial gentle- 
men~who have efitreriched 
themselves so dominating- 
ly in various foreign 
countries. 

Enactment of the util- 
ity bill and of similar bills 
aimed at the destruction 
of other large-scale enter- 
prises and at limitless con- 
centration of power at 
Washington would signal- 
ize a step, an alarming step, 
towards the overthrow 
of American democracy 
and the setting up of a 
political autocracy—and 
towards the downfall of 
America as the world’s strongest, most efficient, most 
progressive industrial nation. 

Happily, the American people are not responding as 
the ambitious gentlemen now ruling at Washington had 
anticipated. 

A trend towards genuine Americanism is unmistakably 
under way. 


* 
Business men bossed, labor AMERICANS are sup- 


posed to enjoy equal rights. 
leaders coddled Why is it, then, that busi- 


ness concerns are being 
drastically probed by politicians, rigid laws and rules 
laid down governing publication of their: finances, the 
salaries of business executives published to the world, 








ww 


whereas the most powerful of labor bodies are exempted 
from all probing, their financial affairs allowed to be 
kept dark secrets, the salaries and other emoluments 
pocketed by labor leaders regarded by lawmakers as 
sacrosanct? Washington manifestly is playing politics. 
Washington manifestly thinks votes can be won by har- 
assing business and business leaders, and that votes 
would be lost by subjecting labor unions and labor ex- 
ecutives to similar treatment. 
Is this fair? 


More: Is there not danger that such coddling of labor 


unions and labor leaders, if continued, will result in 
enabling organized labor to dictate to every employer 
and plant in America—and, finally, dictate to all candi- 
dates for political office and to the government itself ? 
Do Americans favor creation of a super-government? 
* 


Everything may not be for the best, 
but let’s make the best of everything. 


* 
j BY defeating the Townsend 
Congr ane . Plan by Mi eine to 56, the 
sanity House exhibits sanity. It em- 
phatically turned down other 
demagogic amendments to the Administration’s Social 
Security Bill. So far, so good. Congress, while giving 
full opportunity for discussion of this momentous meas- 
ure, should not attempt to enact it into law at this ses- 
sion. The problem is so big, so vital, so many-sided, 
so complicated, so uncharted, that much further research, 
study, deliberation and discussion should be exercised 
before taking action so fraught with weal or woe. Need 
for hasty legislation is far less compelling than need 

for wise legislation. 
* 


Good workers usually find bosses good. 
* 


Business leaders must heed BUSINESS statesmanship 


bli ft calls for taking cognizance 
public sentiment of public sentiment. To 


illustrate : The most influen- 
tial figure in a Western public utility observed to me 
some time ago, “While we know that we are legally 
entitled to a better return on our capital than we are 
now getting, we are prepared to reduce our dividend 
still further, if necessary, rather than do anything an- 
tagonistic to public opinion at this time. The present 
hysteria will pass. Then we will be able to get fair 
play.” 

Contrast that attitude with what has happened in 
New York. Floyd L. Carlisle, headman of New York’s 
utilities, stirred up a hornets’ nest by demanding an 
increase in rates for public lighting. When both the 
Federal Government and New York municipality de- 
clared they would erect power plants to supply their 
own needs, Mr. Carlisle, alarmed, retreated from his 
position and, after extremely heated bickering, offered 
very substantial concessions. He and the companies he 
heads—and their security holders—would have been 


much better off had he adopted an attitude similar to 
the Western leader already referred to. 
Public sentiment, in the last analysis, is master of 


us all. Rn 


Study, without service, ts sterile. 
* 
Stockholders can prove SOME shortsighted executives 
decry and deride institutional ad- 
very valuable vertising. They want more than 
a dollar in immediate profit for 
every dollar invested in advertising. They haven’t enough 
breadth of vision to grasp the potential value of attract- 
ing many thousands of reputable citizens as investors. 
What has rung the death-knell of the punitive, de- 
structive legislation hatched at Washington by profes- 
sorial “reformers” utterly innocent of business experi- 
ence and utterly innocent of filling pay envelopes? Ad- 
mittedly, the bill was absurd, fantastic, impractical. But 
the main reason politicians will not dare to enact it 
is that millions of utility investors have risen in rebellion. 
The pocket-nerve still is acutely sensitive. 
Sensing the many-sided advantages of building up 
a lengthy roll of security-owners, the management of 
General Foods Corporation, to cite one example, has 
conducted intelligent institutional advertising. With 
what results? Whereas in 1930 the corporation. had 
32,165 stockholders, to-day it has 60,375. Approxi- 
mately 45 per cent. hold 10 shares or less; 22 per cent. 
1] to 25 shares; 11 per cent. 25 to 50, and only 14 per 
cent. own more than 100 shares. No superhuman acu- 
men is necessary to grasp the worthwhileness of such 
an achievement—worthwhile from the direct business- 
winning point of view, worthwhile from larger social 
and political considerations. 
Investors don’t blindly follow demagogues. 
* 
Many would rather have an up-to-date 


car than an up-to-date mind. 
Xk 


Resolve yields results. 

* 
How should the NRA be HOW should the National Re- 
9 covery Act, which expires June 
recast? 16, be recast? Should it be 
dropped entirely? Should it be 
drastically pruned? Should it simply be modified in 
certain phases? Business and industry should leave no 
stone unturned, first, to arrive at certain definite conclu- 
sions, and, second, to use every legitimate influence to 
induce our Federal legislators to legislate in accordance 
with such conclusions. The writer believes certain basic 
features of NRA, including minimum wages, reasonable 
maximum work hours and prohibition of unfair trade 
practices, should be re-enacted, but that perpetuation of 
the ridiculous and iniquitous bureaucratic tyranny per- 
petrated by “cracking-down” busybodies during the last 

two years should be avoided. 

* 

Man’s best friend is—work. 
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JAPAN is now selling here 
nearly one per cent. of cot- 
ton textiles sold by Ameri- 
can mills. Domestic manu- 
facturers demand that this be stopped. But would re- 
taliation against Japan solve the problem engulfing our 
textile industry? Japan buys more American cotton 
than Britain, Germany and France combined.  More- 
over, Japanese imports from America are twice her ex- 
ports to America. 

The basic trouble with our whole cotton industry, raw 
and manufactured, is that the New Deal has enforced 
policies which have raised both the staple and cotton 


Retaliation against Japan 
not the answer 


goods to artificial heights, heights out of line with price 
levels throughout the rest of the world. We are rap- 
idly losing our place as a supplier of raw cotton. The 
longer the present policies are maintained, more and 
more other countries will turn away from the United 
States for cotton and cotton products. Something more 
fundamental than retaliation against the importation of 
Japanese cotton goods is necessary to solve the problem. 

Our “planned” economy isn’t panning out satisfac- 
torily. Another New Deal would seem to be in the 
offing. 

* 


To earn, be earnest. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, per- 
sonally, has been extraordinarily immune 
heretofore from criticism. 

But are some of those he has con- 
demned now preparing to reciprocate? 

President Thomas N. McCarter, of 
the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, tells his stockholders, in referring 
to the Administration’s anti-utility legis- 
lation: “I have had several talks with 
the President. Each time I left him I 
thought the whole matter was over; but 
I learned differently later.” 

Bluntly, other business leaders com- 
plain—privately—that, after visits to the 
White House, they were shocked by the 
polar difference between the President’s 
assurances and his subsequent actions. 

One phrase used is “double-crossed.”’ 

Tom McCarter is the first to publish 
_ such an experience. As the Presidential 
campaign approaches, others may reveal 
their similar experiences. 

Lack of confidence between the Presi- 
dent and employers, and vice versa, isn’t 
conducive to national resuscitation. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, to-day 
president of the two-billion-dollar New 
York Life, has “old-fashioned ideas” 
about getting on. When an insurance 
office-boy—he has just celebrated his 55th 
year of service with the New York Life 
—his boss asked him: “Why is it you 
have no grandmother to bury when the 
ball-park opens?” 

“When I want to go to the ball game, 
I’ll come and tell you,” candidly replied 
young Tommy. 

Systematizing his work and the work 
of his superior, the office-boy discovered 
he had some leisure in the evenings; so 
he decided to try his hand at selling 
insurance. His enterprise and earnest- 
ness enabled him to sell a merchant prince, 
theretofore hostile to insurance solicitors, 
a $200,000 policy. When the 1907 panic 
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THOMAS WN. MecCARTER 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 


LEONOR F. LOREE 


came, this merchant prince found himself 
no longer in princely circumstances: and 
blessed the day young Tommy Buckner 
converted him. 


Step by step he climbed the ladder 
until he reached the top. Says this self- 
made veteran: 

“Make work a habit. It becomes just 
as easily a habit as loafing or other dis- 
sipation. Have pep. I like to think of 
pep versus pip as the difference between 
a man-and a hen. Pep makes a man 
straighten up, throw out his chest, stick 
out his chin and do things. Pip sends 
shivers down the back and saps energy. 
Pep takes the ‘t’ out of can’t.” 

After all, won’t it be better to depend 
in future upon self rather than upon 
Uncle Sam, upon a Washington Santa 
Claus? 


LEONOR F. LOREE, railway presi- 
dent, when quizzed by stockholders the 
other day as to why he wasn’t a sub- 
stantial stockholder, gave the excuse that 
he didn’t believe in executives owning 
shares because such ownership might 
warp their judgment. 

’Tis to laugh! This is the same Leonor 
F. Loree who, after appointing a special 
committee to consider the purchase by 
his own road of an interest in another 
railway, bought 14,000 shares of the lat- 
ter and cleaned up a profit of $144,707 
after his road began to buy. Of this 
transaction, revealed by Washington 
investigators, the Wall Street Journal, 
commented: “Mr. Loree traded for his 
own account against the interest of his 
trust. That is the simple, plain and direct 
statement, if one must put a label upon 
Mr. Loree’s action.” 

This particular railway head should 
have been retired long ago. But some- 
how, he is still (at 77) drawing a fat 
salary. 


=“ 
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Why the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill Must Be Stopped , 


| scion for te pending in Wash- 
ington for the elimination of pub- 
lic utility holding companies and 
the burdensome regulation of the 
local operating companies by an 
agency of the Federal Government— 
the Wheeler-Rayburn Public Utility 
Act of 1935—has now entered its 
second phase with the hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

For several weeks the House [nter- 
state Commerce Committee took 
testimony on this proposal, which 
even when described moderately must 
be termed one of the most extra- 
ordinary pieces of punitive legislation 
ever seriously considered in an 
American Congress. 

The proponents of the bill at the 
House hearings consisted principally 
of representatives of some of the dif- 
ferent Federal commissions. While 
these witnesses dealt with the utility 
question with full candor and sin- 
cerity, it seems fair to say that they 
considered it with entire detachment 
from many of the industry’s real 
problems and with a wholly academic 
conception, or a complete misconcep- 
tion of the consequences of legislation 
of this nature to the public, the con- 
sumers of electric energy and the five 
million investors in electric utility 
securities. 


No Shred of Evidence 


As far as the writer could ascer- 
tain from attending several of these 
committee sessions and studying care- 
fully the transcript of the testimony 
in others, the House hearings did not 
produce one shred of plausible evi- 
dence to support the contention writ- 
ten on the face of the bill that, in 
order to correct abuses attributed to 
the utility holding companies, it is 
unalterably necessary that those com- 
panies be utterly and indiscriminately 
destroyed. The futile groping for 
some tenable position from which 
such a contention could be advanced 
serves merely to emphasize, to one 
who reads the record, the complete 
failure of the proponents to justify 


-legislation of such drastic, confisca- 


tory character. 

The case against the utility holding 
companies, as presented in the House, 
consisted of a recapitulation of the 
isolated instances of mismanagement 
gleaned by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its long investigation of 
the industry. Virtually all of these 





WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


President 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation 


Wendell L. Willkie is to-day the 
recognized spokesman for the utility 
industry. Hoosier born and bred, 
he had a wide experience in law be- 
fore becoming president of the far- 
flung Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation, fully two years ago. 
His frankness and forcefulness are 
matched by his fearlessness. It was 
he who announced publicly that, if 
given the same concessions as TVA, 
his company would undertake to 
name lower rates than TVA. Not 
content with condemning the de- 
structive bill now under considera- 
tion at Washington, he offers a con- 
structive program for bringing all 
utility companies under thorough- 
going governmental supervision and 
regulation. 


instances related to conditions exist- 
ing prior to the stock market crash 
of 1929. 

Nobody familiar with American 
business during the era of the ’20s 
can question that the isolated prac- 
tices complained about in the utility 
field, whether they were write-ups, 
inflated stock sales or other unsound 


recourses of a frenzied period, were 
present also in other lines of enter- 
prise. However much they are to be 
deplored, it is impossible to lodge 
the blame and it is far from judicial 
to assess the penalty against any 
single industry. As a matter of fact, 
these practices were much less preva- 
lent among the utilities than among 
other industries and they had no bear- 
ing whatever on the rates of the utili- 
ties to consumers, for electric utility 
rates are based on the actual value 
of properties as determined by the 
local or State regulatory body and 
not on cost or stated value. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
abuses disclosed in the utility investi- 
gation did not in any manner affect 
all utilities, that they did not charac- 
terize an industry which as a whole 
has had responsible, reliable and effi- 
cient management and which has 
given the public good service at con- 
tinually decreased charges and that 
such abuses as did exist at the time 
of the investigation were long since 
corrected, these alleged abuses have 
thus belatedly been fashioned into a 
coup de main against the utility hold- 
ing companies. 

The Senate committee’s action in 
beginning hearings before the bill was 
reported by the House committee in- 
dicates a desire by its sponsors to 
bring it to a test before both houses 
of Congress during the present ses- 
sion. Dangerous as are its potentiali- 
ties to millions of conservative citi- 
zens who invested in good faith in 
utility securities and unfortunate as 
its consequences are likely to prove 
to the many additional millions of 
electric power consumers, who will 
find such a law a millstone around 
the neck of an efficient, expanding in- 
dustry, it is active, seriously contem- 
plated legislation, supported by im- 
portant elements in both houses of 
Congress. 


178 Pages of Verbiage 


In examining the bill, the reader 
is somewhat overawed at the outset 
to find that it occupies 178 printed 
pages. A casual estimate persuades 
one that this is more verbiage than 
is contained in the Magna Carta, 
Petition of Rights, Bill of Rights, 
Declaration of Independence, Consti- 
tution of the United States and the 
Emancipation Proclamation combined 
—it should be ample to safeguard the 
consumer with finality against the in- 
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cursions of the “Power Trust” ogre. 
So much wordage has gone into the 
upbringing of that rhetorical creature 
that suitable verbosity would have to 
be employed at the demise. 

Being a lawyer, I can appreciate 
the amount of midnight oil that will 
be burned by those of my calling in 
an effort to get an understanding of 
this joker-laden measure should it be 
enacted into law. Quite obviously, it 
was not written by Congressmen. 

It is the product of junior members 
of, the so-called Brain Trust who 
never had the remotest contact with 
the operation of a public utility, and 
who were, perhaps, entirely unfamil- 
iar at the time of their labor with 
the co-ordinating, managerial and 
financial functions of the holding 
company, which has given a stability 
and a uniformity of service to the 
electric power industry in the United 
States which make it the pattern for 
the world. 

The purposes of the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn bill as indicated by those who 
have sponsored it in testimony are the 
protection of the consumer of electric 
energy and the protection of the in- 
vestor in utility securities. 

Let us look first at the question of 
consumer protection. 

In 1933 approximately 79,259,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours of electric energy 
were generated in the United States. 
Of this amount, 829,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, or only one per cent. of the 
total generated, were purchased by 
distributing companies from  non- 
affiliated sources outside the State of 
distribution. Under the principles of 
law enunciated by the Supreme Court 
since 1930, only this one per cent. is 
not subject to the effective control 
of the State in which the electricity 
is purchased by the consumer. 


States Can Protect Consumers 


It is difficult to understand, when 
this situation is considered, the urg- 
ency of legislation giving the Federal 
Government paternal supervision over 
the entire utility industry, bringing 
the local operating companies under 
restrictive Federal regulation and 
eliminating altogether the highly es- 
sential, co-ordinating holding com- 
panies. 

The Supreme Court has said that 
the individual States have the reser- 
voir of power to protect the consumer 
in such States, and the States have 
not been slow to avail themselves of 
such power once its existence was 
clarified by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
An examination of the laws of the 
various States since 1930 will disclose 
the adoption of the detailed statutes 
designed to regulate the activities of 
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the operating companies, including 
their relations with the holding com- 
pany, so as to assure to the consumer 
adequate and efficient service at 
reasonable rates. Determination of 
rates based on the actual value of the 
property devoted to the public service 
rather than on any fictitious write- 
ups of values; and regulation of the 
amounts,paid by operating companies 
to holding companies under service, 
sales and construction contracts ; cur- 
tailing of dividends which might im- 
pair the working capital necessary for 
the efficient operation of the company 
—these are only a few of the phases 
in which the States have undertaken 
the cure and prevention of abuses 
which are alleged to have existed in 
the public utility industry several 
years ago. 


How About Security Owners? 


To summarize, the service rendered 
by the public utility to the consumer 
is almost entirely intrastate, not inter- 
state. The States have the power 
to protect the consumer by regulatory 
statutes. Ninety-nine per cent. of the 
total electricity generated in the 
United States is subject to State 
regulation. 

The States have exercised and 
are extending the exercise of their 
regulatory power. The interests of 
the consumer do not require in any 
circumstances the adoption of such a 
drastic Federal regulatory bill. 

As to the protection of the utility 
investor, it might well be asked if 
the passage of legislation safeguard- 
ing security owners in this one in- 
dustry against practices which none 
has denied were common to industry 
as a whole would not imply that the 
interests of all other security owners 
were being neglected. The answer 
is obvious. The Securities Act of 
1933 and the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 were designed to protect 
the investor, whether in or out of 


utilities, by requiring full disclosure — 


of all pertinent facts about the busi- 
ness behind the security. The theory 
of these acts is that if an investor 
knows the full facts before ventur- 
ing his money, he has all the protec- 
tion the law can properly afford him. 
Possessing the facts, he must assume 
the responsibility of deciding the 
measure of risk involved. 

“Truth In Securities” is the watch- 
word of these Acts. In addition, the 
Securities Exchange Act forbids the 
manipulation of security prices on the 
stock exchanges and the abuse by 
directors and persons in control of 
companies of their position and of 
their inside information so as to 
realize a profit from the purchase and 


sale of securities of such companies. 


When it is considered that practi- 
cally all of the public utility holding 
companies are listed or traded in on 
an exchange and that the great bulk 
of the future financing of the hold- 
ing companies and operating com- 
panies would have to be done through 
the use of the mails or by means of 
interstate commerce, it is fully ap- 
parent that the Federal Government 
has already established the machinery 
for the protection of the investor in 
public utility operating companies and 
public utility holding companies. 

Disclosure of write-ups, of the 
provisions of management, service, 
supervision and construction con- 
tracts between operating companies 
and holding companies, of salaries 
and bonuses paid, are requirements of 
the Securities Act and Securities Ex- 
change Act covering alleged abuses 
of utility companies. 

If, as was pointed out, the business 
of the public utility operating com- 
panies is local and intrastate, and the 
States have effective control not only 
of such operating companies but also 
of the holding companies in so far as 
it is necessary to insure adequate 
service to the consumer at reasonable 
rates—and if the Securities Act and 
the Securities Exchange Act are 
effective to afford the investor all the 
protection he can reasonably expect 
by disclosure of all material facts of 
the enterprise in which he has in- 
vested, whether it be a public utility 
operating company, public utility 
holding company, or otherwise—one 
might pertinently inquire why the 
public utility holding company should 
be destroyed, and why the utility 
operating companies should be sub- 
jected to rigorous Federal regulation. 


Sword of Damocles 


The question about the holding 
company cannot be answered by 
pointing to the form and structure of 
the organization itself, for the hold- 
ing company is the predominant type 
of American business organization. 
If the structure is wrong it is 
natural to assume that the legislation 
is to be progressive, in which case 
it must extend to many hundreds of 
industrial corporations, nearly half-a- 
hundred _ railroads, communication 
and entertainment companies, news- 
paper organizations and a host of 
other industries, and in the process 
completely demoralize and destroy 
American business. 

It is unthinkable that such a pro- 
gram could be in contemplation ; but 
it is almost equally inconceivable that 
it could be launched against a single 
industry, which happens to be one of 
the largest buying factors in the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THE UTILITY GIANT, HAUNTED BY DOUBT, IS FAMISHED FOR DURABLE GOODS YET FEARS TO EAT 





More Air Conditioning! 


More Light! More Power! 


GEORGE E. WHITWELL 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


As ToLtp to Harwoop F. MERRILL 





tric Company’s appli- 

ance business is a funny 
one. We're forced to com- 
pete with dealers, but we 
must keep their goodwill. 
We sell appliances not be- 
cause we want to sell ap- 
pliances but because -we 
want to sell electricity. We 
can’t sell too many appli- 
ances and we can’t sell too 
few. It is more like walk- 
ing a tightrope than any- 
thing else. 

All of our merchandis- 
ing policies»start from one 
fundamental belief: that the 
independent dealer is the 
backbone of appliance sell- 
ing, but that the utility 
itself must also sell appli- 
ances to spur the dealer on 
to greater accomplishments. 

This principle, naturally, 


i Philadelphia Elec- 





HEN Forses decided to tell 
the story of an outstanding 


public-utility merchandising job, we 
went to experts and asked for nominations. 

Like Abou ben Adhem’s, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company’s name led all the rest. Here’s 
one reason: 

In 1934, $25,000,000 worth of appliances 
was sold in the company’s territory. 

And here’s another: 

In 1934, more air-conditioning installations 
were sold in Philadelphia than in New York: 
and Boston combined—more than three times 
the volume of 1933. 

In this report, Mr. Whitwell tells how it 
was done—how enlightened dealer policies 
plus aggressive merchandising have brought 
outstanding sales accomplishment. 


more electric appliances. 
This requires selling. With 
a’ few outstanding excep- 
tions (and Philadelphia 
isn’t one of them) you 
can’t effectively promote 
the use of appliances on a 
large scale by getting a cus- 
tomer right up to the point 
of desiring one and then 
saying: “I’m sorry but we 
don’t sell it. You can get 
one at any dealer’s.” The 
whole promotion loses ef- 
fectiveness. In practically 
every instance when a util- 
ity has withdrawn, for one 








places the utility in a deli- 

cate position as far as dealer relations 
are concerned. But we have found 
that you can retain the goodwill and 
co-operation of dealers, even though 
they are competitors, if you follow 
certain rules: 

1. Always give the dealer more 
than an even break. 

2. Bring dealers, where necessary, 
up to your own level of merchandis- 
ing. Don’t cut yourself down to 
theirs. 

3. Co-operate with dealers but 
. avoid paternalism and patronage. 
Pay your just share of the expense 
and no more. 

4. Don’t try to buy the goodwill 
of dealers. Earn it. 

5. Be content with a small share 
of the appliance business. 

6. Be as honest in action as you 
are in conversation. 

7. Put your sales policies down on 
paper. Be sure that dealers know 
them and appreciate their fairness 
and that your men follow them. 

But before I show how we apply 
these rules in detail, let’s survey the 
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background on which we have painted 
them. 

The Philadelphia Electric system, 
with a territory of more than 2,000 
square miles, serves 535,000 domestic 
customers, 110,000 small commercial 
customers and several thousand 
farmers. Rates are below the na- 
tional average, and each class of cus- 
tomer pays his fair share of the cost 
of doing business. More than 1,500 
dealers of all sizes sell appliances in 
the territory. In addition, we main- 
tain nearly 200 outside appliance 
salesmen, and thirty-one retail ap- 
pliance stores, in which we sell near- 
ly every type of appliance. In. parts 
of our suburban territory we sell gas 
as well as electricity. 

I said that we must sell appliances 
ourselves, and I meant exactly that— 
we must sell them. As we see it, the 
power company’s first job is to en- 
courage the use of current so we may 
sell it at a constantly decreasing price 
and thus fulfill our responsibility to 
the public. To do this, customers 
must be encouraged to use more and 


reason or another, from ap- 
pliance merchandising, total 
appliance sales in that territory have 
dropped far more than the company’s 
normal proportion of the business. 

_ The utility can afford to do essen- 
tial missionary work for the business 
that will follow and will employ a 
high type of selling personnel. It 
can cover a large territory intensive- 
ly. It can provide complete service 
at any time of day or night. It has 
a definite obligation, in its own in- 
terest, to maintain rigid standards of 
safety and quality in appliances. The 
customer knows this and as a result 
he has full confidence in the appli- 
ances which his power company pro- 
motes for the good of all retail stores. 

But we do not believe that the 
utility should try to take the lion’s 
share of the appliance business. We 
sell around ten per cent. of the ap- 
pliances sold in our territory (though 
the percentage varies with the differ- 
ent devices) and we find this to be 

a satisfactory proportion. It is large 
enough to give us a real chance to 
encourage better merchandising 
among dealers and thus to increase 
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the use of current. Yet, at the same 
time, it is small enough to give the 
independent dealer an unlimited op- 
portunity to cash in on his own intel- 
ligent sales work. 

This is not altruism. It’s simply 
good business. Our job is to sell elec- 
tricity. We sell appliances only be- 
cause it helps us to sell electricity and 
the more of this burden the dealer 
takes off our shoulders, the better for 
all of‘ us. 

We believe in and encourage com- 
plete co-operation among all. appli- 
ance dealers. But co-operation, to be 
effective, must be absolutely free 
from the slightest hint of paternalism 
and patronage on the part of the 
utility company. All the parties must 
put money into it, but no more than 
in proportion to their probable gains. 

Fortunately, this problem is solved 
for us by the Electrical Association 
of Philadelphia, a wholly independent 
organization of electrical manufac- 
turers, contractors, distributors and 
dealers which has piled up a re- 
markable record of accomplishment. 
Under the able direction of George 
R. Conover, it does the job of help- 
ing dealers to be better merchandisers, 
a job which we would have extreme 
difficulty in doing without running 
into fatal paternalism. 

The Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany is a member of the Association, 
of course, and we are represented on 
the Board of Governors. We pay 
our dues, we pay for space at the 
shows, and we chip in on the Asso- 
ciation’s co-operative advertising, but 
in the same proportions to probable 
gain as other members. We don’t 
want to buy the goodwill of dealers. 
We want to earn it. We want the 
dealer to feel that he knows the com- 
pany personally, that if he has a 
grievance he can telephone me, and 
that I will be glad to give all the time 
necessary to getting the matter 
straightened out. As _ significant 
evidence of the effectiveness of the 
work of this Electrical Association 
there is the fact that, three years ago, 
its president, Horace P. Liversidge, 
was presented with the McGraw 
Award, the national symbol of the 
best co-operative job for that year. 


Policies Are Publicized 


Our written statement of policy in 
promoting and selling appliances has 
been a tremendous help in earning 
the respect, confidence and co-opera- 
tion of dealers. It came into exist- 
ence in this way: Four years ago, 
the chief commercial executives of 
the several largest utilities in Penn- 
sylvania got together in a series of 
meetings, agreed that from the deal- 
er’s point of view certain evils had 


grown up in merchandising appli- 
ances, and drew up sales-practice 
principles for utilities which would 
eliminate these evils. As a result, 
there was formulated a list of eleven 
merchandising principles “to stimu- 
late greater sales and to establish con- 
ditions which will enable logical out- 
lets to deal profitably in appliances,” 
to which the Philadelphia Electric 
Company subscribed wholeheartedly. 


Square Deal for Dealers 


We stated, for example, that our 
prices on appliances would be such 
that a dealer selling at the same prices 
could make his customary margin (in 
other words, we weren’t going to do 
any wild price slashing to get ap- 
pliances sold). We said that, if we 
did set special prices on certain ap- 
pliances, we would see that dealers 
could buy them wholesale at a price 
which would give them their usual 
percentage of mark-up. We said that 
we wouldn’t give any premiums or 
make trade-in offers unless dealers 
were given the same privileges: 

This statement of policy was 
printed and we spent hours in going 
over it word for word with the dis- 
tributors. Then we sent a copy to 
every dealer in the territory and the 
Electrical Association held a special 


session to explain it to them. In the 
three years since we first announced 
the platform we have adhered to it 
constantly and leaned over backward 
in administering it. Any salesman 
who violates it is disciplined instantly. 

Another point in our method of 
working with dealers concerns the 
promotion of new appliances. Take 
air conditioning, for example. A great 
deal of missionary work has to be 
done here, yet the sales to be expected 
are small compared with the effort 
expended—not a job which the dealer 
relishes. Yet we want to stimulate 
his interest in air conditioning be- 
cause some day it’s going to be a 
great business for all of us. So we 
employ a highly competent staff to 
do promotion work on air condition- 
ing, but all orders are filled through 
dealers. We follow the same policy 
in the case of such special rural 
equipment as milk-coolers and hot- 
bed cable. We don’t sell them but 
we do pave the way for the dealer 
with our promotional work. We like 
to think that the dealers and manu- 
facturer representatives look upon 
J. F. Gaskill and P. M. Alden, who 
head up this work for us, as their 
best friends. 

In our retail stores we sell only 
high-grade appliances—refrigerators, 





The Electrical Association of Philadelphia packs ’em in at the annual Electric and Radio Show. Nearly all those 
attending are actual prospects for appliances and they cheerfully pay for admission. The 1934 Show, playing to a 
throng of 120,000, reaped record-breaking sales for many exhibitors 
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vacuum cleaners, washers, radios, etc. 
Usually, we sell only one brand of 
each. Though this is a sound prin- 
ciple of good merchandising, it cre- 
ates difficulties. Because dealers car- 
ry other brands, we must give all 
quality brands an equal break to give 
dealers an equal break. Very often 
we are asked about a quality make 
of appliance which we don’t sell. Our 
policy is to indicate definitely that 
such a device is highly satisfactory. 
If the prospect desires, we will give 
information as to where it may be 
purchased. 


Prospects Sent to Competitors 


The seventeen girls who are out 
calling on domestic customers to talk 
about. proper lighting do no direct 
selling for the company. Though our 
retail stores sell bulbs and lamps, and 
though the girl mentions new bulbs 
and lamps in the course of her con- 
versation with the housewife, she 
simply says, “You can get these at 
a department store, at So-and-So’s 
shop in the neighborhood and at 
stores of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company.” The company’s name al- 
ways comes last. In all of our light- 
ing work, G. B. Regar, its manager, 
follows the same policies as those 
which guide us with appliances. 

We also lean over backward in our 
appliance advertising. At least half 
of it ends.up with some such phrase 
as, “Ask your local electrical or hard- 
ware dealet, or department store to 
show this to you . . . or come into the 
nearest Philadelphia Electric store.” 
Again, the company’s name is last. 
In some cases, we even leave out the 
company’s name and refer only to in- 
dependent dealers. What would Wan- 
amaker’s management think of an 
advertising manager who said in his 
copy, “You can also buy this at 
Gimbel’s’”’? But Miss Zillessen, Ad- 
vertising Manager, haridles it this way 
for the good of: the total electrical 
business in our territory. 

The basic idea of a square deal for 
dealers also applies to our relations 
with electrical contractors and dis- 
tributors. During the past four years 
we have offered free wiring to cus- 
tomers who buy, from any dealer, 
approved electric ranges and water 
heaters. All of this work was turned 
over to contractors and they received 
some $500,000 worth of business 
from it. This, mind you, in a period 
of depression. We offer to finance 
other changes in wiring so the con- 
tractor can get his money immediate- 
ly and not bother with time payments. 
We sell the idea of better lighting to 
commercial customers and we make 
recommendations for improvements 
but we don’t make the installation 
ourselves. The recommendation is 
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turned over to the customer, who calls 
for bids from contractors. Finally, 
we buy all the appliances we sell 
through distributors, even though we 
sacrifice some margin by doing so. 

I wouldn’t be giving credit where 
enormous credit is due if I didn’t 
describe some of the amazing ac- 
complishments of the Electrical As- 
sociation. The Association keeps 
something happening every minute. 
Among other activities, it promotes 
electrical gifts for Christmas; it car- 
ries on appliance campaigns (in last 
Spring’s three-weeks vacuum-cleaner 
campaign, sales were more than twice 
the quota of 1,000 units) ; and it pro- 
motes good fellowship and co-opera- 
tion among all the electrical people 
of Philadelphia. The Association also 
runs smashingly successful shows. 
Last Fall, 120,000 people paid to at- 
tend the six-day Electric and Radio 
Show—a selling show, pure and 
simple, given only to sell merchan- 
dise. Incidentally, the show cleared 
a nice profit. 


Costly Supervision Costs Less 


Fundamentally, with the help of 
the Association, we are trying to 
equalize the selling advantages of the 
independent dealer and the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company. But we are 
not doing it by eliminating all of the 
company’s advantages in the sale of 
appliances—coverage, capital, capable 
personnel and so on—as we would 
be doing if we withdrew from the 
sale of appliances. Rather, we sell 
appliances and do all we can to ex- 
tend the same advantages to dealers— 
to lift them up, where necessary, to 
our level. Of course, in most in- 
stances, the large dealers do an excel- 
lent merchandising job anyway. 

If the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany did too little selling, merchan- 
dising effectiveness in our territory 
would drop. If we did too much, 
we would discourage other selling 
agencies. With this straight and nar- 
row path before us, we obviously 
need close, careful supervision of our 
merchandise sales force. Fortunately, 
in the past two years Austin Monty, 
our Merchandise Manager, and his 
people have been able to develop 
original methods which fill the bill 
exactly and which have been adopted 
by a number of other companies. 

The keystone of our plan, as I have 
indicated, is exceedingly close super- 
vision of every appliance salesman. 
The control of outside salesmen, 
usually a somewhat complicated mat- 
ter, has been reduced to simple terms. 

The Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany’s territory is divided into ten 
districts, with a Director of Appli- 
ance Sales in charge of each. Under 
him are two supervisors and under 





each supervisor are eight to ten sales- 
men—a total of ten directors, twenty 
supervisors and one hundred and 
ninety-seven salesmen. This adds up 
to a lot of supervision. But our idea 
is to pay more for supervision and 
get more in results. With close su- 
pervision, we know that the salesman 
is actually using the best methods and 
that he’s not getting off on the wrong 
track or violating our merchandising 
policies. 

Although the one and only job of 
our salesmen is to sell appliances, we 
don’t believe in judging them entire- 
ly by their sales records. The sales 
a man makes are not always within 
his control—they often depend on 
the whims of the prospect, on the op- 
portunities in his territory and on 
other uncontrollable factors. Further- 
more, a poor sales record one month 
may only mean that the salesman is 
laying a solid foundation for the next 
month, and a good sales record may 
mean that he’s neglecting the funda- 
mental groundwork: 

What we do judge salesmen by is 
the number of appliances they place 
on demonstration and the number of 
prospects secured each day. When a 
salesman has placed a number of ap- 
pliances in the homes of qualified 
prospects—and we lay down the exact 
definition of a qualified prospect for 
each appliance—-sales take care of 
themselves. Our records show that 
there is a constant ratio between 
demonstrations and sales: one sale is 
made for every two refrigerator 
demonstrations, for every three 
water-heater demonstrations, for 
every four vacuum-cleaner demon- 
strations, and so on. 


Sales Alibis Don’t Go 


If we want to sell a_ thousand 
vacuum cleaners in a certain period, 
we know that salesmen must secure 
four thousand demonstrations and 
we set this as the quota, to be appor- 
tioned among them. One of the su- 
pervisor’s jobs is, of course, to see 
that demonstrations are made only 
to qualified prospects and the super- 
visor tries to close the sale before an 
appliance is finally taken out of a 
prospect’s home. 

In the Central Office we keep track 
of every. salesman’s work with a 
simple but very informative system 
of records which instantly reveals 
such data on his activities as what 
and how many appliances he has 
placed on demonstration, how many 
calls he has made, and so on. With- 
out leaving the office, we know ex- 
actly how much work a man is doing 
and what, if anything, is wrong with 
his methods. If he is making too few 
calls or placing too much emphasis 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Anti Holding-Company Threat 
Affects Every Industry 


struction of holding companies to 
serve? 

The conclusion is almost inevitable 
that there are two objectives under- 
lying the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Bill: 

1, Break-up of large cor- 


W sec end is the proposed de- 


BY A LAWYER 


cle been quoted freely by the sponsors 
of the bill (since it seems to have 
sounded the keynote of most of the 
subsequent speeches by the sponsors), 
but the reasons given in the article 
clearly prophesy the attempt to de- 
stroy size in American industry. 


further states that “We have learned 
that a free nation cannot entrust its 
economic destiny to the wisdom of 
autocratic, self-constituted and self- 
perpetuating groups, however power- 
ful.” 

It concludes by referring to “the 
power of these men, too great to be 
controlled by any normal regulatory 
device, and too great to be possessed 
by any private group.” 

The conclusion reached by the ar- 
ticle can be briefly stated thus: Public 
utility holding company systems are 
too big. They should be broken up. 

But if the reasoning of the article 
is sound, another conclusion follows: 
All large holding company systems 
(whether public utility or not) are 
too big and should be broken up. 

And by the same course of reason- 
ing, this third conclusion: All large 
business enterprises (whether in 
holding company form or 





porate enterprises because of 
their size. 

2. Federal Government op- 
eration, or quasi operation of 
public utilities. 

As to the first feature, we 
find, in reference to “‘abuses,”’ 
the statement that the growth 
and extension of holding 
companies in many cases 
“have been influenced by a 
desire for economic power” 
and have tended toward “the 
concentration and monopoli- 
zation in a few holding com- 
pany systems of control of 
gas and electric utility com- 
panies.” 

But most, if not all, of those 
attributes called “abuses” ap- 
ply to all holding companies, 
and not merely to public 





business 


- 


VER every big business enterprise in Amer- 
ica hangs the threat of dismemberment by 
legislation. 


This startling fact is clearly revealed in the 
following article, prepared for Forses by an 
able lawyer. 


The revelations should bestir every responsible 
thoughtful citizen, 
oppose, with all the energy and resources he can 
command, the Administration’s first momentous 
move in this fatal direction, the bill now before 
Congress to destroy utility holding companies. 


man, every 


READ! PONDER! ACT! 


not) are too big. They should 
be broken up. 


On February 6th Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler of Mon- 
tana, introduced the Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill in the Senate. 
At the same time he intro- 
duced an accompanying state- 
ment, with the request that 
it be printed in the Record 
and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce 
to with the bill. Simultaneously 
he announced he was to in- 
troduce another bill which 
was to levy a Federal tax on 
corporations based upon thew 
size. In the statement on the 
Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Bill he said in part: 

“This bill is intended to 
whittle down and ultimately 








utility holding companies. In 
fact, they apply to all large corporate 
forms of enterprise, whether holding 
company form or otherwise. There- 
fore, if these so-called abuses are a 
reason for the elimination and aboli- 
tion of public utility holding com- 
panies, they would likewise be a rea- 
son for according similar treatment 
to all holding companies and to all 
large corporate enterprises in Amer- 
ican business and industry. 

A week or two before the intro- 
duction of this bill, an article by Pro- 
fessor Raymond Moley appeared in 
his magazine “Today” (January 26th 
issue). Professor Moley has always 
been regarded as one of the Adminis- 
tration’s advisers. This article is en- 
titled “The Failure of Private So- 
cialism,” and it forecasts the intro- 
duction of a bill for “the abolition of 
the holding company evil.” 

_ The reasons given are extremely 
interesting ; for not only has the arti- 
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The article states at the outset that 
the holding company “originated in 
the economic philosophy of a quarter- 
century ago,” when leaders of busi- 
ness felt that “frail human beings 
might wield Napoleonic power.” It 
says further that the growth of hold- 
ing companies “was dictated rather by 
desire for economic power” and that 
the holding companies were used “to 
give control of vast properties.” 

The article abounds in expressions 
such as these: “man’s desire for eco- 
nomic power and aggrandizement” ; 
“uneconomic size”; “corporate in- 
siders”; “empire builders”; “indus- 
trial satraps”; “pride of mortal 
man”; “dangers that are inherent in 
human pride”; “remote control.” 

The article ends with a dissertation 
on “private socialism,” by which it 
states is meant “the conception of pri- 
vate enterprise born in the socialistic 
days of twenty-five years ago;” and 


eliminate public utility hold- 
ing companies. . . . Its spirit is the 
spirit of the bill I propose for a Fed- 
eral tax on bigness, i.e., a tax on cor- 
porations based on their size. Both 
these bills are essentials to what I 
consider the only program that can 
eventually restore to us the reality of 
that theory of economic and political 
democracy by which we fondly like to 
think this Nation lives.” 

He goes on to say that the holding 
company device is one which has 
helped “a shrewd few effect their con- 
centration of power over billions of 
other people’s money.” Then with- 
out further ado he refers to the article 
by Professor Moley on “Private So- 
cialism.” Senator Wheeler quotes 
the article in toto in his statement. 
So that Professor Moley’s magazine 
article becomes a statement of the 
reasons for the passage of the bill. 

But Senator Wheeler did not stop 
there. A few days later he intro- 
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SILVER STREAK idenlifics 


AMERICAS LOWEST PRICED 


FINE CAR 


ie ARRIVAL of Pontiac’s Silver Streak Sixes and 
Eights upset an old tradition. The price tag, the 
usual gauge of quality, completely lost its significance! 
For, despite Pontiac’s low list prices, these fine automo- 
biles ask no odds of any car. Every Pontiac feature is the 
finest money can buy. Let us be specific. Fisher’s new 
solid steel “Turret-Top” bodies are admittedly the 
safest built today. Pontiac has them. There is no need 
to extol the virtues of hydraulic brakes. Pontiac has 


them and something more. Pontiac’s hydraulic brakes 
are triple-sealed, making it impossible for water or dirt 
to affect their quick, positive action. The sealed chassis 
is the finest development in chassis design. It, too, is a 








PRICED FROM 


6/5 


List prices at Pontiac, Mich., begin 
at $615 for the Six and One 
the Eight (subjecttochangewith- 
out notice). Standard group of of 
accessories extra. G.M. 
A.C. Time Payments. 


A General Motors Value 






Pontiac feature. 
Silver-alloy engine 
bearings are twice 
as durable as the 
ordinary type. 
Pontiac pioneered them. The list could be extended 
indefinitely, but to people of discernment these facts 
will be enough. We present them to you, gentlemen, 
as good and sufficient evidence that the low-price field 
now contains a car you can drive for years on end 
with perfect satisfaction, and display to your friends 
with a wholly pardonable pride. 

PONTIAC MOTOR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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duced his tax measure, which is some- 
times jocularly referred to as Title 
IV of the Holding Company Bill. He 
began with the utmost frankness, 
“Mr. President, the bill which I have 
sent to the desk proposts a tax on the 
bigness of things.” He spoke of “the 
privilege of being big.” He talked 
about “the excessive concentration of 
economic power in the hands of the 
few.” He stated bluntly and unequiv- 
ocally that “this bill strikes directly 
at size.” 

Then he quotes again from Profes- 
sor Moley’s article. He asserts that 
the bill is based upon the belief “that 
there are certain social and economic 
evils inherent in sise itself ;” and ex- 
presses his belief “that a reduction in 
size of,.business units is the only 
practical alternative.” And so saying, 
he quotes again from Professor 
Moley. He says that “tremendous 
size .. . takes away to some extent the 
democracy of the people.” The state- 
ment is saturated with repetitious use 
of expressions such as “concentration 
of economic power ;” “enormous con- 
centration of control ;” “in the control 
of a handful of men;” “giant cor- 
porations ;” “tremendous size;” “ab- 
sentee landlordism;” “social and 
economic evils inherent in excessive 


size;”’ “bigness in the light of its so-- 


cial implication ;” “excessive concen- 


tration of economic power constitutes 
a menace to our economy.” 

He expressly advocates that “such 
corporations will be broken up into 
smaller units,’ and that large busi- 
nesses be divided “into smaller plants 
and into smaller groups.” 


Clear and Unmistakable 


Then comes the following clear and 
unmistakable language: 

“T should like to stress what seems 
to me to be certain social advantages 
inherent in decentralization, which in 
themselves justify an experiment 
along lines somewhat contrary to 
those which we appear to be pur- 
suing. ... 

“In short, the bill goes beyond 
trust-busting to advocate an experi- 
ment in economic democracy, in de- 
centralization, not so. much in the 
hope that the legislation in its present 
form will produce far-reaching prac- 
tical results in the immediate future, 
but rather in the hope that it will stir 
up thought and discussion of this 
great problem... . 

“For myself, I believe there is yet 
room for an experiment in industrial 
democracy along with the attempt to 
regulate industrial policy through ad- 
ministrative bodies. . . . 

“I believe this central fact qwar- 
rants an experiment along the lines 
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proposed in this bill—an experiment 
in decentralization in accordance with 
our American traditions.” 

Now it is all too clear what is to.be 
done. Someone in the Administra- 
tion wants to conduct an expegyment 
—another experiment. This isto be 
an experiment with the size of busi- 
ness. Someone in the Administra- 
tion is like the little boy who wants 
to take the watch apart to see if the 
wheels will run separately.~ 

Query: When he finds out that 
they will not, will he be able to put 
the ‘watch together again, or will it 
be utterly ruined? 


The “Bigness” Bugaboo 


We find the same kind of talk 
running through the speeches of the 
other sponsors. For instance, Con- 
gressthan Rayburn’s statement in in- 
troducing the holding company bill in 
the House, ends up with the now 
hackneyed expression “private social- 
ism inimical to the functioning of 
democratic institutions and the wel- 
fare of a free people.” This all smacks 
strongly of Professor Moley’s arti- 
cle. So did Congressman Rayburn’s 
“Fireside Talk” over the radio (Feb- 
ruary 17, 1935). 

To make the picture complete, turn 
to President Roosevelt’s. message to 
Congress on March 12, 1935, trans- 
mitting the report of the National 
Power Committee with respect to the 
treatment of holding companies. His 
speech was an advocacy of the pas- 
sage of the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill, 
and we find the same repetition of the 
well-known phrases “concentrated 
wealth; “economic power;” “pri- 
vate empires;” “absentee ‘manage- 
ment ;” “tyrannical power and exclu- 
sive opportunity to a favored few.” 

The President says of the holding 
company that “it is a corporate in- 
vention that can give a few corporate 
insiders unwarranted and intolerable 
power over other people’s money ;” 
and states that it has justly been 
called “a system of private socialism 
which is inimical to the welfare of a 
free people.” 

Now it is entirely clear from these 
remarks of the President that what 
he considers a vice of the holding 
company is the fact that it results in 
bigness of business and industrial en- 
terprises ; because if these enterprises 
are big, no matter whether a holding 
company is involved or not,. control 
of people’s money invested in the 
business is lodged with those charged 
with the responsibility of manage- 
ment. 

This plainly is what the sponsors 
of this bill in reality object to. This 
is what they would like to experi- 


ment with through the “breaking-up” 
process. 

The real target is not the public 
utility hetding company, nor indeed 
holding companies in general, but 
size in industrial and business enter- 
prises. 

This thought so thoroughly per- 
vades all of the speeches of the spon- 
sors and advocates of this bill that it 
would appear almost as if their 
speeches were written by the same 
hand. The language employed does 
not smack of the wide-open spaces of 
Montana and Texas, but rather of the 
academic atmosphere of the cloistered 
halls of the campus, where the prob- 
lems of business and industry are dis- 
posed of through scholastic medita- 
tion, unfettered by the realities of 
practical experience. 

Now, of course, if one believes in 
the breaking-up and destruction of’ 
large business enterprises in this 
country, there can be no possible ob- 
jection to his open advocacy of ap- 
propriate legislation to provide for 
this break-up. 

And, on the other hand, those who 
are convinced that such a policy 
would result in utter ruin may, of 
course, with equal frankness and 
candor, vigorously oppose such a pol- 
icy. Thus the issue will be drawn, 
clean-cut and sharp, and each side 
will know what objective the other is 
driving for. 

But if the real objective is dis- 
guised, the issue is not so plain. Ii 
an attack on size and bigness is 
cloaked in proposed legislation to 
break up merely one small element of 
size and bigness, to wit, public utility 
holding companies, under the pretext 
that there is something in this one 
department of the country’s industry 
which needs special treatment—then 
the real issue is beclouded, and large 
elements of the country’s business in- 
terests, and the public generally, may 
sit by passively, unaware that legis- 
lation is being enacted which in its 
logical consequences vitally affects 
them. 


A Magic Wand Not Enough 


A vast corporate structure does not 
vanish simply because Congress waves 
a magic wand. A distribution “in 
kind” of the assets of a holding com- 
pany to all its security holders is ob- 
viously impossible. Apart from the 
difficulties of fractional distributions 
in fantastic decimals and the me- 
chanics involved, how is it to be de- 
termined just how much of which as- 
sets shall go to the holders of the 
various classes of securities? Many 
assets may be intangible and be in- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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the many scores of letters re- 
ceived on the pros and cons of 
the utility legislation now before 
Congress : 


Hise are extracts from a few of 


SICK AT HEART 


“The utility companies have no one 
to blame but themselves, when the 
disclosures involved in the Insull 
case, for example, make men sick at 
heart who believe in truth, the law 
and that the public has inalienable 
rights which should not be trampled 
upon.”—W. P. Depre, New York, 
N. Y. 


KILLING BUSINESS 


“If the President only knew just 
how much he has killed our business 
by his utility program, he would 
change his tactics right away. The 
small investor has got to get his 
money out of his stocks and bonds 
before he can build a house.”—P. H. 
Brown, Wisnom Lumber Company, 
San Mateo, Calif. 


“My dear Mr. Forbes, I don’t 
know what the world is coming to, 
that a man of your standing should 
have the nerve to defend such dis- 
honest institutions as the holding 
companies. They rob the American 
people.”—Jacos FINKELSTEIN, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


ABOLISH BANKERS, LAWYERS, DOCTORS? 


“Because there has been some 
abuse is not a good and sufficient 
reason to abolish all holding com- 
panies. On the same principle, if 
some bankers, lawyers, doctors and 
business men abused their privileges, 
all men in the same business should 
- be destroyed. As a matter of fact, 
it is not the industry itself that 
suffers, but the people who have in 
good faith invested in these in- 
dustries.” 


HELPS WEATHER THE STORM 


“If one of the operating companies 
gets into financial trouble, the hold- 
ing company can help it through the 
storm. If holding companies are 
abolished, the government would in 
due time have to come to the aid of 
some operating company. Does the 
President think there will not be cer- 
tain abuses in the utility field under 
government supervision? There will 
be more, I think.”—-THomas C. Bat- 
TERSHIRE, Coral Gables, Fla. 


BUSINESS POLICIES OF 1890 

“As an owner of public utility 
stocks and as a business man, I in- 
sist that the most ignorant, benighted 
and frequently vicious class of men 
in American business to-day are in 
charge of our public utilities. These 
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Government 
VS, 
Public Utilities: 


THE CITIZEN HAS HIS SAY 


‘1890 models’ of business policy do 
not yet know that a large volume at 
a small profit will save the investors 
while the present plan of a few sales 
at excessive prices will bring a revolt 
against this ‘robbery’ by the Ameri- 
can people.” — W. Lee Harris, 
Miami, Fla. 


NOT AMERICAN, SOUND OR RIGHTEOUS 


“The thousands of honest Ameri- 
cans who have lost all through no 
fault of their own but only through 
the misconstructions of holding com- 
pany executives who are frenzied in 
their efforts to build up their own 
resources and wealth and give scant 
consideration to stockholders—these 
American citizens are the ones who 
have a right to demand a change in 
a system that is not American and 
not sound or righteous in any sense.”’ 


TOWARD ABSOLUTE POVERTY 


“T am an aged clergyman, past 80, 
retired, without a pension. My only 
dependence is in a few shares of 
stock in utility companies. I wrote 
to the President declaring that to 
destroy these companies would bring 
me to absolute poverty. His reply 
was to send me a letter, written of 
course by a secretary, assuring me 
that stock in operating companies 
would be protected. But my stock 
is in holding companies.” 


THE UTILITY PATRON PAYS 


“Holding companies should be de- 
stroyed. They have not been satisfied 
with the dividends paid on the securi- 
ties of their operating companies. 
They also make a profit from the sale 
of materials to these subsidiaries and 
in construction contracts which they 
perform for them. They fix their 
own fees for the performance of 





management, engineering, accounting, 
publicity, legal, tax and other general 
and special services for their sub- 
sidiaries. But remember, it is always 
the utility patron who pays these 
bills.” — Homer Stimson, Royse 
City, Texas. 


TAKE A LESSON FROM 1907 


“When in 1907 Chief Justice 
Hughes uncovered grave misconduct 
on the part of those in control of life 
insurance companies, no one advo- 
cated the destruction of life insur- 
ance companies. But the investiga- 
tion did serve the very useful purpose 
of laying the foundation for con- 
structive control that has resulted in 
immeasurably -greater benefits and 
service to Americans. There is no 
sound reason why we should not 
profit likewise in the utility field.”— 
S. H. GotpsmituH, S. H. Goldsmith 
& Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


GREAT RACKET 


“T have looked upon public utility 
holding companies as one of the na- 
tion’s greatest rackets. Of course I 
could be wrong. My. father owns 
quite a bit of holding company stock. 
This preferred stock has paid no divi- 
dends for the past two years, and its 
value is very low. The amount of 
electricity being used is only slightly 
less than a few years ago, and if it 
were not for the greatly watered 
stock and juggling of figures, I see 
no reason why they cannot pay some 
dividends.” — Dr. H. J. Ru«ece1, 
Dwight, IIl. 


THAT'S MY FUNERAL, BUT— 


“If I have paid too much for any- 
thing that seems to be my funeral, but 
when it comes to having that thing 
destroyed, that is something else 
again, and I resent beyond expression 
possible in a letter through the mail 
this action of demagogues toward the 
destruction of a specific industry that 
has probably done more toward the 
building of the country in the last 
few years than any other industry. 
This persecution against the utilities 
has frightened not only the ten 
million people who own them, but 
people in every other business. 
have about decided to spare myself 
further strenuous efforts to take care 
of myself and my earnings by sub- 
stituting a life of contentment and 
ease by going on relief.”—-Locan H. 
Ketter, Kansas City, Mo. 


GOING BACK TO BARNUM 


“P. T. Barnum said the public likes 
to be fooled and I think they are be- 
ing fooled by some politicians that 
like to make a football of our utilities. 
No doubt some of them have acted 
badly but they are in the minority. 
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Reports from major dealers in various parts of the country indicate that 
they are selling more than twice as many Frigidaires this year as they 
sold in the same period of 1934. Here is a straw in the wind that clearly 
indicates the direction of public preference —and the direction in which 


you should turn for real 
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refrigeration satisfaction. WII sy 
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WHAT'S NEW 
IN 


News! City Has Surplus! 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin, recently 
faced a problem with which few other 
.U. S. cities have been bothered— 
what to do with its surplus cash. 
With all current expenses paid, and 
many others paid in advance, the city 
of 14,000 people had to resort to pre- 
paying the principal and interest to 
maturity date on all bonds due for 
payment in 1935. And it still has 
$180,000 in cash left on hand. 

Another notable Stevens Point 
achievement is a reduction in bonded 
debt from $533,000 in 1929 to $288,- 
000 at the end of 1934. Reasons for 
this happy and unusual state of af- 
fairs, as reported by City Manager 
Peter Walraven: 

1. Prompt payment of taxes and 
heavy decrease in delinquencies, due 
to improved position of nearby 
farmers, and diversified farming-and- 
industrial character of the region. 

2. Combining relief work with the 
local public-works program. Those 
who would ordinarily have been on 


BUSINESS 


relief provided labor for such routine 
public works as paving, sidewalks 
and sewers; thus, they got jobs, the 
city furnished relief with normal 
public-works expenditures, and no 
one got something for nothing: 

3. Last, but perhaps most impor- 
tant, the centralized form of city gov- 
ernment. An elected City Council of 
five men appoints a city manager, and 
these six can co-ordinate all city ac- 
tivities and reduce operating expenses 
to a minimum. 


Harder Life for Skippers 


Hotel customers are privileged 
persons. They can consume goods 
and enjoy services before the bill is 
presented ; and, if they’re so inclined, 
they have an unequaled opportunity 
to depart without paying. Results: 
Hotels are plagued with “skippers” 
and bad-check writers, and their 
credit losses probably run to twice 
those of retailers. 

Hotel men have tried to cut down 
losses by interchanging information, 


Farewell to pipe organs? This new pipeless organ, with composer Sigmund Romberg at the keys, produces music 
by magnifying the sound of electric-current frequencies, costs a tenth as much as comparable pipe organs, may 
open up new organ markets in homes and schools, hitherto closed because of high cost 
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but the usual methods are so slow 
that crooks can defraud three hotels 
in a single city during one evening, 
and be on the other side of the con- 
tinent before word gets around. 

But Chicago hotels have different 
ideas. And, in April, they moved to 
speed up an information service 
which already was vastly faster than 
most of them. 

Last year, the Hotel Credit Men’s 
Association of Chicago organized a 
telephone “grapevine telegraph” to 
reduce the time lag in reports. 
Chicago and its suburbs were divided 
into three districts, each with a grape- 
vine system radiating from a central 
office. When any information on 
frauds came to light, the central 
office of the district called hotel num- 
ber one of the group; number one 
called number two, and so on until 
the last, which called back to the 
central office to close the circuit. In 
this way, every member of the As- 
sociation knew all the particulars 
within two hours. 

But this service could be used only 
during office hours. Since a hotel is 
open twenty-four hours of the day, 
a device had to be found which would 
operate on a day-around basis. Fur- 
thermore, it was desirable that house 
officers as well as credit managers 
have access to the information, since 
they could then send out descriptions 
of prowlers and other suspicious char- 
acters. 

The Association decided on the 
teletypewriter as the answer. In 
April, ten hotels ‘installed the instru- 
ments and joined in a circular hook- 
up which also includes the Chicago 
and Illinois Hote] Protective Asso- 
ciation. Thus, information can be 
sent to all members simultaneously 
the moment it becomes known. The 
grapevine system also will continue 
in operation for hotels which have no 
teletypewriter. 


Banks Swing to Security Plans 


In April, bankers in New York 
State launched a direct attack on a 
problem which is becoming more im- 
portant to them day by day: Finan- 
cial security for employees. 

Last June, hundreds of youths at a 
“choosing-a-career” conference in 
Newark, N. J., were advised by 
James P. Warburg, vice-chairman of 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, to 
stay out of banking if they wanted to 
get rich quick. “Banking as a busi- 
ness career is dead. Banking as a pro- 
fession is in its infancy,” he said. 

This philosophy, though relatively 
new in this country, is now being 
widely accepted. But it raises a crit- 
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ical problem: If the average bank 
worker can’t expect to build up an in- 
dependent income, how is he going to 
provide for his old age? And where 
will he find the mental ease so neces- 
sary for reliable and trustworthy 
work? 

For the large bank, the usual an- 
swer is pensions. But for the small 
bank, it is not so simple. Pensions 
paid from the bank’s current income 
are uncertain and dangerous, and the 
usual number of employees is too 
small to provide an actuarial basis for 
pension reserves. 

New York State bankers, through 
their Association, are working on 
what may be the answer; they have 
started a study of the feasibility of a 
State-wide pension plan for employ- 
ees of all banks, large and small. Ad- 
vantages would be broad diversifica- 
tion of risk, actuarial soundness and 
freedom: for employees to transfer 
from one New York bank to another 
without forfeiting pension rights. The 
plan on which the study is based in- 
cludes officers as well as white-collar 
workers, and proposes that they re- 
tire at sixty-five on from one to one- 
and-one-half per cent. of their salary 
at retirement age multiplied by years 
of service. The fund would be built 
by annual contributions of from 
seven to nine per cent. of each bank’s 
payroll, with bank and employee shar- 
ing the cost equally. Employees now 
nearing retirement age would be pro- 
vided for by special payments. 

When the Association has gathered 
data sufficient for actuarial studies, 
insurance companies will be asked to 
submit proposals. 

Already, the American Bankers 
Association has received a committee 
report strongly endorsing pension and 
retirement plans as “workable, eco- 
nomical and sound.” 

... Concurrently with announce- 
ment of the New York study, the In- 
dustrial Relations Section of Prince- 
ton University published a report on 
personnel programs in banks, a survey 
initiated because of fast increasing 
interest in the subject among bankers. 

The report notes four methods of 
providing for employees’ financial 
security : Thrift plans, employee stock 
purchases, group insurance and pen- 
sion plans. 

Of the fifty banks studied, only fif- 
teen have specific thrift plans of one 
kind or another—credit unions, sav- 
ings-and-loan associations, profit 
sharing, etc. Most probable reason: 
Most banks have savings departments 
in which employees may deposit as a 
matter of course. 

Employee stock-purchase plans, be- 
cause of possible disastrous conse- 
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quences (Forses, March 15, page 
22), rate very low among most bank- 
ers as financial-security measures. 

Group insurance, on the other hand, 
rates at the top, with forty-five banks 
operating formal plans. But pension 
plans are closing the gap. Eighteen 
of the fifty banks studied now have 
definite plans, five more are establish- 
ing them, and nine of the existing 
eighteen went into effect in 1933 and 
1934. The typical pension plan pro- 
vides that employer and employee 
share the cost, that funds be handled 
by an insurance company. 


Business Briefs 


1,264 New Houses. Encouraged 
by results of its recent architectural 
competition, General Electric is now 
trying another method of pushing the 
housing industry off its dead-center 
inertia. A selection of the prize- 
winning plans, substantial discounts 
and terms on electrical equipment, 
and the benefit of advertising placed 
by General Electric will be offered 
certain builders who agree to put up 
demonstration houses in their locali- 
ties, to be ready for public inspection 
in September or October. The com- 
pany expects that the plan will cre- 
ate 1,264 new houses (one for each 
100,000 of U. S. population), stimu- 
late public interest in new and modern 
homes and thus stimulate the sale 
of electrical home equipment. 


Notes. Atlantic Coast Line proud- 
ly announces the startling increase of 


International 
All wrapped up in Cellophane, the latest version of the prefabricated house made its bow to the public in 
Wanamaker’s department store, New York City, in April. The debutante is American Houses’ $3,800 model 


its showing attracted huge crowds 


86.6 per cent. in passenger traffic; in 
1933, number of passengers carried 
was 1,148,132, in 1934, 2,142,470. 
Cause: Drastic reductions in fares 
from the standard 3.6 cents a mile 
to three cents on Pullmans (with no 
surcharge), two cents for 15-day 
round trips, 1.5 cents a mile on coach- 
es. .. . Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
furnishes a significant case of how 
new, modern equipment cuts costs. 
Production costs in the new sheet 
and strip mill now going up at Lacka- 
wanna, Pennsylvania, are expected to 
total from six to eight dollars less per 
ton than in the company’s older plants 
—a saving of from 16 to 22 per cent. 
of the $37-a-ton current selling 
price. . . . Pennsylvania Railroad is 
also in line for some savings. As a 
result of its gigantic New York-to- 
Washington electrification program, 
now nearly finished, operating costs 
will be slashed by $7,250,000 a year. 
.. . The output of ordinary steel in 
1933 (16,735,000 gross tons) was 
just about enough to replace the steel 
which vanished through corrosion in 
that same year, according to facts 
dug up and presented at the American 
Chemical Society’s April meeting by 
H. B. Meller and L. B. Sisson of 
Mellon Institute. . . . Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., is again in the limelight. 
Early in 1933, the Supreme Court’s 
decision that it did not violate the 
anti-trust laws was the sensation of 
the day, but general interest soon was 
lost in the shuffle of NRA and the 
bituminous-coal code. Now, Ap- 
palachian Coals in celebration of its 
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second birthday announces that last 
year it sold one-sixth of the com- 
mercial bituminous-coal production of 
the United States. 


Independents Overtaking Chains 


An absorbing picture of changing 
trends is drawn in a nation-wide sur- 
vey of the grocery field, recently 
made public by the American Insti- 
tute of Food Distribution. 

First and foremost is the fact that 
sales of corporate chains are now 
equaled by those of voluntary chains, 
the independent store’s right arm of 
defense against chain-store competi- 
tion. In 1934, each type of organ- 
ization accounted for the sale of 
$2,500,000,000 of groceries and meat 
products. 

Other pertinent points in the re- 
port: 

1. Of the remaining $5,000,000,- 
000 in the nation’s food bill, one bil- 
lion went to unaffiliated stores and 
four billions to bakeries, delicatessen 
stores, markets and other outlets. 

2. The 2,000 to 2,500 large inde- 
pendent “supermarkets” (the price- 
cutting versions of which are night- 
mares to chain and independent alike) 
enjoyed sales of $500,000,000. 

3. Between October, 1933, and 
April, 1935, membership in voluntary 
chains increased 12,000, and the 775 
U. S. voluntaries now in operation 
have 103,334 members. 


Hog Shortage vs. Work Guarantee 


A rise in the price of pork chops 
is only one of the problems created 
by hog shortages, whether AAA- 
-made or drought-made. For one 
thing, the prospective shortage in 
1935 has necessitated a change in the 
guaranteed-employment plan worked 
out by Geo. A. Hormel & Company, 
meat packers of Austin, Minnesota. 

The highly seasonal run of hogs 
through a packing plant works hard- 
ships on abattoir employees, causing 
tremendous ups and downs in em- 
ployment and equally wide swings in 
earnings when workers are paid on an 
hourly basis. Two years ago, Hor- 
mel decided that, even if it could not 
equalize the runs, it could level out 
earnings and give workers assurance 
of steady jobs. Since the annual run 
of hogs had been fairly constant for 
ten years, the company knew what it 
was likely to be in any one year; and 
the company also knew the man hours 
and wage payments required to han- 
dle the run. From these figures, it 
calculated the average -annual earn- 
ings per man, shifted payments from 
an hourly-wage to a weekly-salary 
basis (with yearly earnings the 
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Wide World 


The Baltimore & Ohio reverts to the eOvered wagon as a name for its new curved-roof box cars, with doors in 
the top as well as sides. Built of steel alloys, the cars are stronger, more durable 


same), and guaranteed employment 
the year around. 

The result was a distinct improve- 
ment for workers. Though they 
worked long hours some weeks and 
short hours others, they received the 
same weekly pay checks and no longer 
had to worry about lay-offs. Only 
one risk was involved. If more than 
the average number of hogs came 
through in any year, the workers did 
more work than their pay called for. 
But the company’s risk matched 
theirs; for if a smaller-than-average 
number came through, the company 
paid out more in wages than it re- 
ceived in work. 

Exactly this happened in 1934. The 
company lost on the plan, and it faced 
a more serious loss in 1935 because of 
the unprecedented shortage of hogs. 

Here was a predicament which 
might have justified throwing the 
whole plan overboard. Instead, the 
company simply broadened the base. 
Since salaries and working hours had 
not averaged out in one year, the com- 
pany drew up a new agreement which 
allowed five years for averaging out. 


Highlights in Personnel 


Bonus. The 4,000 employees who 
have worked a year or longer for 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Company (Yonkers, N. Y.) have re- 


ceived the good news that their regu- 
lar “service premium payments” are 
back again to the 1929 level. In ef- 
fect a bonus, the payments were dis- 
continued in January, 1933, restored 
in part the following June, and now 
amount to a five per cent. increase in 
weekly wages. 


HeattH. In New York City, two 
important steps have recently been 
taken toward improving the health 
of workers. First, physicians, sur- 
geons and company health officers 
have organized under the ponderous 
title of Association for the Advance- 
ment of Industrial Medicine and Sur- 
gery to act as a discussion group and 
clearing house for information on 
prevention and cure of industrial in- 
juries and diseases. Second, the 
Medical Society of the County of 
New York is sounding out its mem- 
bers on a plan for treating patients 
in the low-income groups. If enough 
physicians are interested in getting 
behind the program, co-operating doc- 
tors will agree to treat patients for 
one dollar a call at the physician’s 
office, two dollars at the patient’s 
home. Eligible patients will be single 
persons earning a maximum of $900 
a year and families of two earning a 
maximum of $1,400 a year, with 
$250 more allowed for each extra de- 
pendent. 
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Overhead or underground — products of 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Company are 
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engineered to meet ever-changing electrical needs. 














ANMfONDA 


This famous trademark is synonymous with copper. Far- 
flung and varied, Anaconda activities benefit every 
state and, directly or indirectly, every industry. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 
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HE most valuable item on the bal- 

ance sheet of America has been, 

and if nurtured will continue to be 
indefinitely, I predict, the things we 
do not know. Any paralysis of that 
God-given trait of inquisitiveness, 
that heretofore irrepressible urge to 
explore, whether it be the land or the 
sea, the atoms or the stars will, to my 
mind, sound the death knell of human 
advance, not only materially, but in- 
tellectually, too—Owen D. Younc. 


The past without progress avail- 
eth little, but progress built on a solid 
past makes for dependability. 

—THE BARKER. 


It is by believing in, loving and 
following illimitable ideals that man 
grows great. They live before us as 
the image of that under which we are 
to grow forever.—SToprorD Brooke. 


The price of freedom is the risk 
of choosing the wrong course. 
—Donavcp G. Mirter, D.D. 


Get all you can without hurting 
your soul, your body, or your neigh- 
bor. Save all you can, cutting off 
every needless expense. Give all you 
can. Be glad to give, and ready to 
distribute; laying up in store for 
yourselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that you may at- 
tain eternal life. ©—JoHN WESLEY. 


During a very busy life I have 
often been asked, “How did you 
manage to do it all?” The answer is 
very simple: it is because I did every- 
thing Promptly. 

—Sir RicHarp TANGYE. 


The fiercest agonies have shortest 
reign ; 

And after dreams of horror, comes 
again 

The welcome morning with its rays 
of peace. —BRrYANT. 


All happy families resemble one 
another ; every unhappy family is un- 
happy in its own way. —TOLSsTOI. 


Blessed is the man who, having 
nothing to say, abstains from giving 
us wordy evidence of the fact. 

—GEorcE Ettor. 


Personal liberty will prove a poor 
and shrunken thing, incapable of 
satisfying our aspirations, if it does 
not exact as its minimum require- 
ment that there shall be the preserva- 
tion of opportunity for the growth ‘of 
personality. —HOo.pswortH. 
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THOUGHTS 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


To have their cake and eat it, too, 
Is what some folks would like to do, 
Who, without dint of toil and strife, 
Would reap the benefits of life. 


They seem to think all things are free 
For which is paid no currency, 
Though other forms of pay attend 
By which they pay-up in the end. 


While they may reap no pain nor 
tears, 

In gleaning thus throughout the years, 

Whene’er a struggle they must make, 

That much more effort doth it take. 


Something for everything they get 
These folks will ever pay, and yet 
They keep on thinking they can win 
From this life more than they put in. 
—CHARLEs J. STARBURG. 


We cannot hope to develop the type 
of civilization we want in this world 
unless we progress along educational 
lines. —Tuomas J. WATSON. 


The power of God is the only thing 
that can make us civil. Good man- 
ners is merely the result of the rever- 
ence that one holds for another per- 
son. That poor thing which we call 
man has an opportunity to share with 
God. He believes that man is com- 
petent to come up to His level. 

—ArTHUR S. Ltoyp, D.D. 





A TEXT 


Be ye doers of the word and not 
hearers only, deceiving your own 
selves —James | :22. 


Sent in by G. McKenzie, Atasca- 
dero, Calif. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











My continual aim has been to show 
the eternal superiority of some men 
to others, sometimes even of one man 
to all others; and to show also the 
advisability of appointing such per- 
son or persons to guide, to lead, on 
an occasion even to compel and sub- 
due, their inferiors, according to their 
own better knowledge and wiser will. 

—RuskKIN, 


The busy man has few idle visi- 
tors; to the boiling pot the flies come 
not. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


I do not despise genius—indeed, | 
wish I had a basketful of it instead 
of a brain, but yet, after a great deal 
of experience and observation, I have 
become convinced that industry is a 
better horse to ride than genius. It 
may never carry any one man as far 
as genius has carried individuals, but 
industry—patient, steady, intelligent 
industry—will carry thousands into 
comfort and even into celebrity, and 
this it does with absolute certainty. 

—WacrteER LIPPMAN. 


Patience and tenacity of purpose 
are worth more than twice their 
weight of cleverness. 

—TuHomas Hux ey. 


When you hear a man say, “I’m in 
the selling game,” how well you 
know it. The word “game” is a 
slander on Service. 

—THE SILENT PARTNER. 


Several of the rules of Marcus 
Aurelius that are well worth remem- 
bering : 

Love work. 

Turn a deaf ear to slander. 

Be considerate in correcting others. 

Do not be taken up by trifles. 

Do not resent plain speaking. 

Meet offenders half-way. 

Be thorough in thought. 

Have an open mind. 

Do your duty without grumbling. 

—EFFicrency MAGAZINE. 


Horse sense behind the steering 
wheel is better than horse power un- 
der the hood. 


—THE COMMONWEALTHER. 


Energy will do anything that can 
be done in this world; and no cir- 
cumstances, no opportunities, will 
make a man without it. —GoETHE. 


In all the affairs of human life, so- 


‘cial as well as political, I have re- 


marked that courtesies of a small and 
trivial character are the ones that 
strike deepest to the grateful and ap- 
preciating heart. —Henry Cray. 





% America’s standards of living 
have followed the rising load curve 
of electrical utilities...and this 
curve has followed a rising standard 
of usefulness and dependability in 
the machinery that produces elec- 
tric power and in the equipment 
that uses it. 

Marking this trail of advance- 
ment the Westinghouse Circle-W 
stands out. It is found on equip- 


EVERY 


EVERY HOUSE 


INDUSTRY AND 


NEEDS 


ment which has helped electric light 
and power companies improve their 
service to users of electricity. It is 
identified with electrical equipment 
that helps industry cut costs and 
thus provide more universal use of 
the necessities and luxuries of life. 
It is accepted in millions of homes 
as the mark of quality and improved 
convenience in all types of elec- 
trical home appliances. 


Equipment bearing this quality 
grade-mark has enabled power 
companies to give their customers 
more value per dollar during a 
period when most other commodi- 
ties have risen in cost. Westing- 
house is dedicated to the continua- 
tion of this advancement. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 


MANUFACTURING ‘COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 
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Durable- Prosperity Roll of Honor 


These companies are spurring the nation on to recovery now, 
with their courageous buying of durable goods. 





BaLTimorE & Ouro R. R. 
Burns BROTHERS : 
BracH (E. J.) Company 


. Will air-condition 118 passenger cars, bringing total to 401. 
-»-Pufchased fifty motor trucks of 20- and 30-ton capacity. 


+ Building third air-conditioned addition to Chicago plant at esti- 
mated cost of $250,000: 

- Buying $200,000 worth of new equipment. 

- Will build addition to Highlandtown, Md., plant. Cost, approxi- 
mately $70,000. t 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS Co. . . Started work on new $250,000 plant at Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE, 

Inc. hie: ah 
CENTRAL oF GeorciA R.R. 


CARTHAGE DISTILLING CorpP. 
Crown Cork & SEAL Co 


- Opened new $100,000 office and warehouse building in Superior, Wis. 


Constructing modern $200,000 enclosed warehouse at Savannah, 
Ga., terminal. 


Placed orders for approximately $1,000,000 worth of new ma- 
chinery. 


CONSOLIDATED LITHOGRAPHING CorP. 


EASTERN GREYHOUND LINEs, INC. 


Spending $100,000 for new service, garage and repair building. 
GLIDDEN (THE) CoMPANY 


- Building new $650,000 plant devoted exclusively to extracting soy 
bean oil from soy beans. 


Great ATLANTIC & PacrFic’ TEA Co. Opened new, modern food market in Los Angeles, Calii., expansion 
if , program. 
Gur REFINING COMPANY . . . . Constructing two new oil tank ships. 


HersHet (A.) CANNING Co. . . . Building $150,000 cannery near Stockton, Calif. 
Hicock Or. CorPoRATION -. Expansion and improvement program calls for expenditure of 
$1,000,000. 

Jones BrorHers BAKERY, INC. . . Will increase capacity of Greensboro, N. C., plant at cost of $25,- 
000. 

KENNEBEC DISTILLERY . . . . . Building new plant of 600 bushels capacity in Frankfort, Ky. 

NracaraA, Lockport & ONTARIO 

Power Co. - oe. ee eee) Will spend $400,000 on a rural electrification program. 

MicHIcGAN By-Propucts CoKE Co. . Will build new plant at Grand Haven, Mich. Cost, about $1,508,- 
000 with equipment. 

NATIONAL DisTILLERS Propucts Co. Remodeling the W. A. Gaines plant in Frankfort, Ky. 

NATIONAL Fruit Propucts Co. . . Converting Harrisonburg, Va., plant into a pickle factory at cost 
of $100,000. 

Norris Corton Mitts Co. . . . . Installed thirty-five new looms at Cateechee, S. C., plant. 

PAQUIN-SNYDER Co. - Building modern automobile superservice station at Jamestown, 

N. Y., at cost of $50,000. 

PitrsBuRGH PLate Giass Co. . . . Additional plant expansions and improvements call for expenditure 
of $1,950,000. 

PULLMAN COMPANY . . . . .  ~ Building new, modern laundry in Long Island City, N. Y. 

Propucers Cotton Ort Co. . . . Constructing two new buildings near Fresno, Calif. Cost, $25,000. 


VuLCAN CORPORATION . . . ._ . Will spend about $75,000 this year on new equipment. 


TELLING-BELLE-VERNON Co. . . . Expansion program at Columbus, Ohio, ice cream plant involves 
expenditure of over $50,000. 


Witson & Company, INC. . . . . Minnesota manufacturers of commercial fertilizers, plan $400,000 
expansion program. 
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Developing the 


Small Communities 


O BRING to a community a more reliable electric service is a distinct contri- 


bution to its betterment. To bring to a community unsurpassed electric service 
where no electric service before existed is to establish a vitalizing force which, when multi- 
plied almost two thousand fold, counts mightily in the national well being. 


The history of the Electric Bond and Share Group is the history of the continuous extension 
of modern electric and gas service at lower and lower rates to small communities and rural 


areas not theretofore served, or only inadequately served. Large modern generating plants and 


‘interconnecting transmission lines have made this possible. 


The holding companies associated with Electric Bond and Share Company have continually 
aided and encouraged their operating subsidiaries to extend the advantages of adequate, ef- 


ficient electric service to small communities and rural areas—as well as to the larger cities 
served by these subsidiaries. 


The operating subsidiaries in these groups have been supplied with ample financial resources 


and the benefit of years of experience and study in the construction and operation of utilities. 


As a result, electric or gas service, or both, have been widely extended in the territories served 


by the subsidiaries of the domestic holding companies associated with Electric Bond and Share 
Company. 


The history of rates in these territories has been one of downward revision. Customer savings 
through these reductions, during the past six years alone, aggregate above $64,000,000—stimu- 


lating the more extended use of appliances and enabling aggressive merchandising activities 
with highly progressive results. 


Of the 1833 communities which never had electric service until brought to them by com- 
panies of the Electric Bond and Share Group, 97.9% have populations of less than 1000. 


Electric Bond aud Share 
Company 
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S ITS corporate name implies, AMERICAN 
Water Works AND ELectric CoMPANY, 
INCORPORATED, controls both water works 
and electric operating companies. 





The electric system, developed since the 
beginning of the century, operates in western 
Pennsylvania, northern West Virginia, western 
Maryland and small sections of Ohio and Virginia. 
It is an interconnected system, with economically 
located modern steam generating stations of large 
capacity, supplemented by an important hydro- 
electric installation. Known as the West Penn 
System, it furnishes low cost and reliable electric 
power to more than 300,000 customers, from the 
giant steel plant to the smallest cottage. | 


For almost fifty years, AMERICAN WaTER Works 
AND Exectric Company, INCORPORATED, and its 
predecessors have been in the business of con- 
trolling and operating water works properties. 
Some forty water companies are owned, located 
in sixteen states of the Union and one in Cuba. 
In all they serve over 440,000 customers. 


Each locality, large or small, has available an ade- 
quate and modern water supply system, furnishing 
service at low rates, comparable in every way with 
the largest metropolitan centers. This record has 
been made possible largely through the management 
ability and long experience of the parent company. 


To all its subsidiaries, AMERICAN WaTER Works 
AND E.ectric Company, INCORPORATED, brings 
financial strength and the benefits of its experience 
and knowledge of public utility operations. 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


Political Relief 


It is now safe to make business 
plans on the assumption that the 
United States will not declare war 
on Georgia. 

Governor Talmadge remains firm 
in his insistence that Harry Hopkins 
shall not take over the State relief 
organization, but a happy solution has 
been found. Mr. Hopkins will pre- 
sent publicly his terms of truce—an 
efficient State-wide distributing sys- 
tem; in the public prints Governor 
Talmadge will acknowledge these 
terms as reasonable; whereupon 
Georgia will roll merrily along on the 
old Talmadge plan. 

The essence of the Governor’s plan 
is that the distribution of funds in 
the Georgia counties shall be accord- 
ing to State House allocations, not 
after the tables so carefully calculated 
by Mr. Farley’s statistical wizards in 
the Washington headquarters of the 
Democratic National Committee. The 
difference is important, even vital, 
despite the fact that it is not at once 
apparent to the naked non-political 
eye. ; 


Trail Blazer 


Thus far, Georgia is the only State 
which has resisted successfully the 
Farley thesis, that the vast fund-dis- 
tributing machinery gradually to be 
set up under the works-relief_ bill 
should be arranged “with an ear to 
the ground and an eye to the future,” 
as the automobile advertisements say. 

Mr. Farley, in his wonted jovial 
way, is quite frank concerning the 
necessity for bolstering political 
fences here and there with relief jobs. 
There is no pose in his new confi- 
dence that $4,880,000,000, if wisely 
administered, should do wonders for 
the Roosevelt pre-convention cam- 
paign. 

Perhaps the most flagrant state- 
ment of this policy of “relief accord- 
ing to the needs of the precinct” came 
to light recently in the comment o! 
an enthusiastic New Deal journalist 












































Industry uses power for one purpose: Production. 

Public utility companies’ guiding motive is to supply in- 
dustrial power for the accomplishment of that purpose in 
the most efficient and adequate manner demanded by sound 
business considerations. 


Capacity, reliability and economy are vital elements of 
industrial power service. 

; MANAGEMENT is the determining factor in the character 
and quality of such service. 
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The sole concern of public utility operations, under the 
! administration of private management, is to so integrate 
its service facilities with its customers’ operations that 
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MANAGEMENT 


The “Vitals” of Industrial Power Service 


THE 


COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN 
CORPORATION 








industry can chart a course built on experience, ability and 
stability. Public utility management has “its mind on its 
work.” Its policies are not undermined by expediency or 
similar unsettling vagaries foreign to the primary purpose 
of the business. 


Under political domination, management becomes a matter 
subject to varying influences at every election, with pos- 
sible reversals of authority, nebulous experiment and oppor- 
tunism. Strange pastures, these, but realities nevertheless. 
Industry faces them as a threatening condition of anti- 
utility legislation. 


Can industry afford the hazard? 


PENNSYLVANIA @ TENNESSEE @ 


MISSISSIPPI @ FLORIDA 


GEORGIA @ ALABAMA 
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The Wheeler-Rayburn Bill Will 
“Burn the Barn to Roast the Pig!” 


Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, Interstate Commerce Commission 
member and public utility expert, in testifying concerning the 
Hartford company before the house interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee February 19, 1935, said, 


"That Company has done so well that | mention it as an example 
of what can be accomplished in this. It gives you no trouble. 
It gives nobody any trouble. If all of them were managed on 
that principle you would not be here. You would never have 
had any occasion for this inquiry. You would not have had this 
bill before you at all." 


Senator Wheeler, co-sponsor of the bill, said in the Senate, 
March 28, 1935, 


“Hartford affords what is generally conceded to be the best 
operating management in the country from the standpoint of 
investor and consumer alike." 


Mr. Samuel Ferguson, Chairman of the Board of the Hartford 
Electric Light Company, has testified on this bill before the 
Senate Committee as follows: 


"Under the bill we are classed as a Holding Company, which 
must be dissolved prior to 1940, because: 


1. The Commission according to this act has no power to 
permit our companies to continue as unregistered holding 
companies under Section 4 (c), from the fact that we deliver 
current to another company at the state line and thus are 
not ‘exclusively intrastate in character.’ 


. Nor can the Commission grant our continuation as a reg- 
istered holding company after 1940 under Section II (c) 4 
(A) because we cannot qualify for a certificate from the 
Federal Power Commission ‘as necessary for the operation 
of an economic district extending into two or more 
contiguous states where the merger is impossible under the 


applicable State or Foreign law’. 


THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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who enjoys “Big Jim’s” friendly 
confidence. Of the relief bill he 
wrote: 

“Some of Mr. Roosevelt’s asso- 
ciates regard it as his masterpiece in 
tactical maneuvering. Fundament- 
ally it is a two-year blanket lease 
on expenditures. ... Members of 
Congress and their constituents will 
have to come to him for money for 
projects. He has regained the upper 
hand for at least eighteen months 
more. Every politician knows what 
this means. If the conservatives are 
right when they say that spending 
won the last election, they should 
now be saying that Mr. Roosevelt 
won the next election when he signed 
the relief bill.” 


Danger 


Viewed as purely a problem in 
public administration, as  distin- 
guished from one in political strategy, 
the works-relief program as of to- 
day presents an arresting picture. 

It is four months since the plan 
was announced in the President’s 
message to Congress. The law be- 
came effective three weeks ago. But 
as yet there is no organized plan for 
administering the fund. Save for 
immediate needs in direct relief, 
$600,000,000 for the CCC and the 
Tugwell project to nail down the 
dust-storm area, no projects have 
been selected. 

The fact is—and it has been ad- 
mitted tacitly by such authorities as 
Secretaries Ickes and Perkins—that 
the country is drifting slowly into a 
new and larger Civil Works fiasco. 
The $4,000,000,000 fund will be 
scattered in great lumps, wads of it 
on hastily conceived and incompe- 
tently supervised local projects. The 
pipe-lines to the Treasury will be 
loosely jointed and leaky; State and 
precinct factions soon will be pulling 
and hauling at 
patronage advantage. Political rival- 
ry will clear the path to corruption, 
and corruption shortly will reveal the 
shocking and scandalous waste which, 
just a year ago, blew up CWA. 


Promotion 


President Roosevelt is giving seri- 
ous consideration to Lawyer Ben 
Cohen as a prospective member of 
the Securities Exchange Commission. 
He would fill the vacancy left by 
Ferdinand Pecora, who went to the 
supreme bench in New York State. 

Cohen is one of the Felix Frank- 
furter out-of-sight squad of bill 
writers, He helped write the SEC 
bill, and performed almost single- 
handed on the Rayburn holding com- 
pany measure, now in the House 
Commerce Committee. 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


Washington for 





just as soon heat my office 
with a coal stove 


. . . because it helps me do the 
work of 2 men!” 





(FROM EDISON RECORDS OF THE WORLD’S BUSINESS) 


The files of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. are 
full of case histories which involve 
both large and small offices. For ex- 
ample, here is the case of a Lawyer:— 


He states that the Pro-technic 
Ediphone helps him do the work of 
2 men because it is available — at 
any time—for the dictation of plead- 
ings, depositions, letters, etc. When 
it is necessary for him to appear in 
court, he knows that his dictation can 
be done after court, or at any time. 
Whenever a thought 
comes to mind, he just 
turns to his “24-hour 
secretary” and talks 
—as he does to the 
telephone. 


This Lawyer also 
knows that when a 
brief must be rushed 


(Patch 


Ediphone 





through, several secretaries can 
transcribe it— without duplication of 
effort. And he knows that valuable 
time is gained for necessary ap- 
pointments because all dictating is 
done according to the Edison prin- 
ciple of “think once... write once... 
at once.” 


TELEPHONE THE EDIPHONE, YOUR CITY. 
An Edison man will show you how— 
whether yours is a 1-man or a 100- 
man office—the Pro-technic Ediphone 
will increase the 
business capacity of 
every Dictator and 
Secretary at least 


20% to 50%! 


Edivon.. 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 


THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED DICTATING MACHINE 
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phase of its post-panic recovery. 
Instead of remaining timid, 
apprehensive and inactive, some busi- 
ness leaders, encouraged by the evi- 
dent change in public sentiment, have 
resolved to become more aggressive 
in going after business and to become 
more aggressive in combating inimi- 
cal policies at Washington. 

Quickening of business and em- 
ployment, accompanied by advances 
in security prices, may be witnessed. 

What has happened to bring about 
this new attitude among men of 
affairs? 

1. Evidences have multiplied that 
an increasing number of Americans 
have lost faith in and taste for the 
more un-American features of the 
New Deal. 

2. The public now are demanding 
economic and employment recovery 
in preference. to additional bureau- 
cratic experiments and “reforms.” 

3. Washington, it is now believed, 
will not dare to adhere to its scheme 
to dismember large-scale American 
business enterprises. It has become 
clear that, behind the Administra- 
tion’s program to annihilate utility 
holding companies, lay deep-seated 
designs to extend similar treatment to 
other industries, in which holding 
companies are far more numerous 
than in the utility field. 

4. Hopefulness is rising that 
Washington, reading the handwriting 
on the wall, will henceforth modify 
its anti-business activities. 

5. The recovery forces inherent in 
this youthful, wealthy, enterprising, 
resourceful nation are becoming so 
potent, after being rigidly repressed 
for years, that the belief is gaining 
strength that, regardless of what 
Washington may or may not attempt, 
trade revival is all ready to set in 
on an impressive scale. Certainly 
not since the end of the Civil War 
has America accumulated so many 
pent-up demands for durable goods. 

6. At least modest headway has 
already been made, as witness the 
pronounced demand for automobiles, 
the extensive purchasing of domestic 
refrigerators and other household 
appurtenances, the widespread bor- 
rowing to effect home renovation, the 
incipient gain in building, the mild 
rise in real estate values, the freer 
spending for travel and amusement, 
and, perhaps most significant of all, 
the notable increase in the number 
of marriages. 

7. Security quotations have been 
moving upwards, both stocks and 
bonds. 

8. In America’s financial metrop- 
olis interest rates have dwindled to 
the lowest figures ever recorded. 
Day-to-day loans are freely available 
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AU siase of may be entering a new 


B. C. FORBES ASKS: 


New Phase 
of Recovery 
Coming? 


in Wall Street at the rate of one- 
quarter of one per cent. a year, and 
longer-term facilities are offered at 
one-half of one per cent. 

9. The prevailing plethora of idle 
money seeking work at abnormally 
low wages is already stimulating 
refunding of bonds by high-credit 
corporations despite the awkward 
provisions of the Security Act. .. It 
is logical to look not only for further 
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Courtesy Chicago Tribune 


Let Those Who Are Employed Speak 


re-funding but for renewed capital- 
raising in view of the inordinate 
cheapness and abundance of money, 

10. Industrialists, financiers, 
wealthy investors and others, taking 
all these developments into considera- 
tion, are inclined to reason that efforts 
to re-invigorate business activity 
will enlist such public approval that 
the politicians will hesitate to bedevil 
things. Instead of supinely accepting 
perpetual punishment, men of affairs 
now mean to hit back, to present their 
views frankly and forcefully, to op- 
pose openly anything and everything 
propounded by the politicians calcu- 
lated to delay better times. 

Ambassador Daniels declares that 
Mexico is reasonably prosperous. 
Farther South, Argentina and other 
Latin American countries report 
progress. Canada has plowed 
through the worldwide depression 
without danger of being wrecked by 
bureaucracy or Fascism or Commun- 
ism or other non-Anglo-Saxon 
“isms.” Across the Atlantic, Britain’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Secre- 
tary of the Treasury) announces a 
better-than-balanced budget, and a 
prospective surplus for next year. 

Such facts are causing American 
citizens to question the wisdom of 
such New Deal policies and panaceas 
as the AAA, the autocratic features 
of the NRA, the most stupendous 
spending ever incurred by any gov- 
ernment on the face of the earth, the 
constant harassing of business, the 
itch to emasculate the rights and 
liberties of States, business, citizens. 

As I see it, genuine recovery in 
business and employment could be 
speedily brought about here were 
President Roosevelt to give a solemn 
promise and pledge—and live up to 
it—that hereafter he'means to do 
everything feasible to encourage con- 
fidence: and stability, that he recog- 
nizes that no amount of ladling out 
of public funds can alone re-win 
prosperity, that hereafter recovery 
will have precedence over brand-new 
“reforms,” that attempts to annihilate 
America’s foremost employment-giv- 
ing enterprises will be abandoned, 
that revolutionary changes in our 
banking system will not be insisted 
upon at this time, that only the more 
sensible basic features of the NRA 
will be retained, that the Social Se- 

scurity bill will not be enacted until 
it has received more study than can 
be devoted to it at this session. 

If the Administration elects to take 
cognizance of and go along with the 
new tide, all promises to be well. 

If it chooses a different course, 
there still is at least an even chance 
that business and industry and em- 
ployment will improve despite politi- 
cal obstacles. 








First introduced last July, the New Easy- new easv- . tin 
Writing Royal was immediately acclaimed the e e y wrtl g 


by typists and executives in offices large 
and small. The excellence of its design and 
construction, the addition of 17 major im- 


provements, including Touch Control, victory model 


Automatic Paper Lock, Improved Shift 
Freedom (all exclusive Royal features) 
and more than 100 other refinements,dis- 
tinguish this latest Royal, Victory Model, 
as the most efficient typewriter ever pro- 
duced! No other writing machine meets 
so completely the requirements of both 
typists and executives. 


2K (1) And March (1935) sales were 
the largest of any single month in 
Royal's entire history ... (2) The first 
quarter exceeded the same period of 
1934 by a large percentage. 


Invite a Demonstration in Your Own Office... 
Compare the Work! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., rite 
2 Park Avenue, Dept. F-51, New York City 

|. Please deliver an Easy-Writing Royal, Victory Model, to our office for 
G free trial. We understand that it will save our typists time and effort. 


2. Quote trade allowance on—___________Typewriter, Serial No. 
against purchase of the New Easy-Writing Royal, Victory Model. Address 


Firm 
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What’s Ahead in Business Trends fi\N} ANH 24)" 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


have experienced the most im- 

portant upturn since that of the 
Summer of 1933 now seems (to use 
the language of Colonel Marmaduke 
Ruggles of Red Gap) indubitable. 

But first we must finish out the 
breathing spell—that is to say, the 
slowing down of the rate of business 
advance—which began last Winter. 


[ove by next Fall business will 


Recent Decline Nears End 


Although business has on the whole 
continued ahead of that of last year, 
it has been getting gradually less far 
ahead during the past few months. 
In the four weeks ending February 
2nd, for instance, electric-power out- 
put was nine per cent. greater than 
that a year earlier, but in recent 
weeks it has been only three per cent. 
ahead. Similarly, automobile produc- 
tion in the four weeks ending Janu- 
ary 19th was more than double that 
of the same period a year earlier, but 
during most of March and April pro- 
duction has been only about twenty 
per cent. ahead of last year. In many 
cases (carloadings, for instance) 
business has fallen below last year’s 
level. . 

It may now be safely assumed that 
this decline will be at, or approxi- 
mately at, its end when this issue of 
ForBEs reaches its readers. 


The Coming Upturn 


As has been pointed out in these 
pages over and over, different lines 
of business do not make their up- 


turns at the same time. First one, 


then another, shifts the direction of 
its movement, and eventually the 
balance of all business activity shifts. 

As reported in earlier issues, the 





| How Do You Use the Pictograph? 


| Here is the sales-promotion 
method of one Chicago execu- 
| tive: “Instead of hammering 

away at the cities which show 
| up best on the map, I start pro- 
| motion of sales work on the 
cities which show up poorest. 
I have found that these cities 
usually recover with a rush, 
| and my efforts are better re- 
| warded than they would be for 
| the same amount of effort on 
| ‘A’ cities.” 








ratio to last year of carloadings of 
grain has been moving upward since 
February 9th, that of livestock load- 
ings since March 2nd. We anticipa- 
ted (April 1st issue) that new orders 
for Southern Pine would turn about 
April 13th, and it now appears that 
they may have turned at March 30th. 

Before May is out, the turn should 
have come in miscellaneous car load- 
ings, total car loadings, LCL load- 
ings, forest-products and coal and 
coke loadings, electric-power output, 
and steel. 

During June it will be natural to 
expect an upturn for total bank 
debits, petroleum output, bank debits 
outside New York, and automobile 
output. 

Ore loadings and some other heavy 
lines may not, and probably wil! not, 
turn until July. 

Also probable for July is an im- 
provement in the business solvency 
situation. (Meantime credit man- 
agers would be well advised to use 
caution, since failures have recently 
been greater in number than those of 
the previous year for the first time 
since September, 1932.) 


What’s Ahead Seasonally 


Business in the next five months 
will, as usual, follow the natural sea- 
sonal trends as modified by basic up- 
ward and downward turns such as 
the upturns and downturns which 
have been mentioned above. 

The recent Spring rise (seasonal) 
reached a peak at April 3rd. It would 
be normal for another slight seasonal 


, movement to begin in the last ten days 


of May, and to end about the first of 
July. Thereafter would come the real 
Summer slump, the normal end of 
which lies in the latter part of Au- 
gust. 

The first of these rises will prob- 
ably resemble quite closely that of a 
year ago, perhaps be slightly stronger. 
The Summer slump should also, in 
its early stages, be not far different 
from that of 1934. Toward the end 
of July, however, I should person- 
ally expect a final, powerful upsweep 
of the wave of current improvement 
to begin. This should make the final 
weeks of the Summer: slump less 
severe than usual, and possibly cause 
the Autumn. seasonal rise to begin 
sooner than usual. And when this 
rise gets under way, it should be a 
very good one indeed. 



































IS MY FACE 
RED! 





The growing vogue for 
more gracious living is 
evidenced by the increas- 
ing popularity of the New 
Super-Charged Auburns. 





AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO 
AUBURN, INDIANA 
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$$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


Aha! This One! 


Have you ever been in a manufac- 
turing plant at the moment when a 
machine overload has caused the 
blowing of a fuse? What a scurry 
there is as the maintenance depart- 
ment gets on the job to correct the 
trouble. And how anxiously the fore- 
man or superintendent stands about, 
or perhaps indulges in a bit of “back 
seat driving” until the faulty fuse 
is located (perhaps only after some 
tests have been made) and a new one 
installed. 

After all, the loss of machine min- 
utes during a busy day is a costly 
proposition, and under many pay- 
ment systems delay is costly to the 
workers too. What may be a delay 
of seconds seems to them one of min- 
utes. 

For factories which have faced 
this problem, a clever new idea is a 
tiny neon light whose red glow shows 
instantly which is the guilty fuse. 
While the fuse is intact, the light con- 
sumes no current. When the fuse 
blows, the light becomes active. This 
device can be used with either a 
cartridge or a plug fuse. 


Primer That Primes 


Another interesting piece of equip- 
ment for solving the interruption 
problem is a new self-priming pump 
for industrial use, and for sumps. 


Though self-priming pumps have 
existed before, this one is claimed to 
be infallible, provided only there is 
a reasonably tight suction line. 

The priming apparatus contains no 
floats, and no valves. In preliminary 
tests, it has given the equivalent of 
thirty years of service. 

One’ feature which carries out a 
téndency previously emphasized in 
this column is that the primer is 
placed on the same shaft with the mo- 
tor and pump, in a single compact 
streamlined unit. 


Shades of —! 


And now color has invaded the 
lighting fixture field, and not just 
plain ordinary color, but pastel shades 
at that! 

Generations ago, Connecticut Yan- 
kees discovered that brass was the 
ideal material for clock parts, pre- 
viously made of wood. Out of their 
discovery grew the tremendous Con- 
nécticut brass industry. And in later 
days, brass held sway in the lighting- 
fixture field. 

Interestingly enough, it is in a 
Connecticut city famous for its brass 
that the new pastel-shade lighting fix- 
tures are now in production. They 
are molded from urea resin, or “urea 
plastic,” a material which in the past 
two or three years has been rapidly 
coming to the front among molded 
materials. 


Drink with Safety 


With thirsty weather ahead of us 
for some months, there will probably 
be increased interest in water coolers 
and bubblers. 





Ls the world sees 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
the Uimeotested stainless sleeh 


MILK HANDLING MACHINERY 







Gleaming mirror-bright Allegheny Metal is called into wide usage 
in the vast American Dairy Industry to offer its proven protective 
efficiency to Bottling Equipment—Holding Tanks—Pasteurizers— 
Milk Tank Cars—Trucks and other similar milk handling equipment. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL CO. 


Brackenridge, Pa. 


Allegheny Metal is manufactured under Chemical Foundation, Inc., 


License No. 1,316,817 an 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses. 
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1,339,378 and is carried in stock by all 


One piece of equipment which hac 
recently been brought to our attention 
has several interesting and novel fea- 
tures. 

One of these is foot operation, 
which helps to keep dirty hands away 
from the water flow area, and also 
makes it possible for drinkers to 
assuage their thirst even when both 
hands are full. 

Another precaution against con- 
tamination is a guard over the spigot, 
which keeps it from being touched by 
hands. The bubbler itself has a 
guard which keeps both the lips and 


the hands away, and prevents hack 
drip. 


Conditioning for Special Conditions 


As the hot weather approaches, 
more and more new and practical air- 
conditioning units appear on the 1935 
market. Out of a complete line of 
sixty-three units (which can be put 
together into an endless number of 
combinations) one that may come in 
handy for a special situation is a sus- 
pended conditioning unit which can 
be put in a closet or any other space 
between two rooms. Both rooms can 
then be served. 


Cash! 


For department stores, and other 
retail stores with similar problems, a 
new cash register comes on the mar- 
ket the same day as this issue of 
ForBEs. 

One of the novelties of this new 
machine is the fact that it displays 
the amount of a sale before this 
amount is actually registered. Obvi- 
ously, this makes possible the correc- 
tion of an error before the sale has 
actually been rung up. 

Perhaps even more helpful, under 
special circumstances, is the fact that 
in any department which happens to 
be running a bargain at a given price, 
the register can be kept set at the 
same price for a number of succes- 
sive transactions. 

Another interesting feature is that 
written sales-checks can be protected. 
The clerk merely inserts the written 
slip into the register and rings up the 
sale. The written slip thereupon car- 
ries a printed record of the amount 
and related information, and _ this 
amount is included in the register 
total. Any written slip which does 
not bear the printed amount is known 
not to have been included in the day’s 
transactions. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


about the job of serving the largest city in the world! 

















We have 2,480,565 electric meters in 
homes, offices, and industries. 


45,988 men and women earn more than 
$78,000,000 annually working for our 
electric, gas and steam companies. 


Last year the Consolidated System pur- 
chased over 434 million tons of coal, over 
9 million pounds of copper wire, and vast 
quantities of supplies of all kinds. 


Last year 681 miles of overhead wires 
were taken down and 1164 miles added to 
the 40,000 miles already underground. 


The capital stock of our company is held 
by 119,255 men, women, banks, insurance 
companies, institutions. 


The cost of living in New York City is 
45% higher today than in 1914, but 
electric rates of the average residential 
customer have dropped 43%. 








Reduction in rates since 1931 represents 
a saving to customers of $11,000,000 an- 
nually. 


The average residential bill in this city is 
$2.45 a month... 


Last year the taxes payable by our com- 
panies to the City, State and Federal 
Governments totaled over $40,000,000. 


It is estimated that more than 20 cents 
of every dollar we shall get in 1935 will 
be taken for taxes. Last year it was 18 
cents. The year before it was 16 cents. 
In 1914 it was 8 cents. 


For unemployment relief other New York 
businesses are taxed 1/10th of one per cent 
of every dollar received. The Gas and 
Electric companies are asked to pay 3 per 
cent of every dollar received...a rate 
thirty times higher. 


THE ELECTRIC COMPANIES 


AFFILIATED WITH THE CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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SHAVE CLOSER 


in 50 per cent less time with 
SPORT ELECTRIC 
SAFETY RAZOR 


2%4-karat GOLD PLATED 
razor head. Bakelite (man 
sized grip) handle. 


$5.00 


Uses GILLETTE or PRO- 
BAK double edge blades. 


120 Smooth Shaving 
Strokes Per Second 
Stop scraping your beard 
off. The SPORT WAY is 
entirely different. Its head 
moves swiftly from side to 
side faster than the eye 
can follow, removing your 
beard in unbelievable com- 
fort, leaving your skin as 
smooth as satin. Elimi- 
nates old style razor pull. 


No Sensation While 

Shaving 

Obtain a Sport Razor at 

our risk. Send us your 

remittance of $5.00, or if 

you prefer, pay the post- 

man. Use the Sport Razor 

15 days and if you are not satisfied, return it 

and we will immediately refund your money. 

Use it like an ordinary razor when electricity 

is not available. 

co. 


C. J. SMITH 
43 East Ohio Street Dept. Chicago, Ilinois 


MFG. 
Fi 





Uniform 
Accounting 
for Utilities 


Whatever may happen to the regulatory measures 
for utilities now proposed, it seems reasonably 
certain that the near future will see some re- 
quirement for uniform accounting by utilities. 
To utility accountants facing this situation, 
LaSalle offers a short course in ‘‘Accounting for 
Public Utilities,’’ covering the accounting pro- 
cedure and problems that arise in steam and 
electric railways, power, gas and lighting com- 
panies. For full details, address Dept. 5364-H. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, tll. 


sada 
2 WEEKS free TRIAL 


GARTLEY’S 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 

















A technical week- 
ly digest and re- 
view of current 
market situations 
and stock price 

trends, compiled by H. M. Gartley, an out- 
standing authority on technical interpre- 
tation of stock price movements. 


H. M. GARTLEY, INC. 
76 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


YOUR SON « BABSON 


Wise fathers choose Babson In- 
stitute for the business train- 
ing of their sons. Theory and 
Practice co-ordinated. Unique 
resident school founded by 
Roger W. Babson. Nine months 
intensive preparation for business. Thor- 
ough training in fundamentals of finance, 
production, distribution, personal efficiency, 
Pupils follow busi proced Admission 
requirements: two or more years college or 
business. Also 2-year course for younger 
men of college age. 16th year. Catalog. 
CARL D. SMITH, Pres., 72 Babson Park, Mass. 


BABSON INSTITUTE 
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More Air Conditioning! 


More Light! More Power! 
(Continued from page 16) 


on sales at the expense of demon- 
strations, the records show it. Con- 
sequently, alibis don’t go. We feel 
that we have taken the personal 
element out of the salesman’s rating. 
Incidentally, quite a few balloons 
were punctured when we first put 
this system into effect. But we don’t 
want “star” or “professional” sales- 
men, anyway. We want average men 
with average intelligence who are 
willing to work. 

In addition to the dealers, the Elec- 
trical Association and our own sales 
force, there’s a fourth important 
factor in the sale of appliances in 
Philadelphia: Advertising. We do a 
great deal of general promotional ad- 
vertising, pointing out how much 
housework drudgery can be done elec- 
trically for a few cents a day, and 
how little it costs to run an all-elec- 
tric home. All through the advertis- 
ing we humanize electricity. We don’t 
talk about block rates and we don’t 
try to explain what a kilowatt hour 
is because people aren’t interested. 
But we do tell them what a kilowatt 


“Dear Mr. 


Heads, Not Horns 


“Under your Grin and Prosper column, 
Mr. Straley notes ‘That new advertising 
campaign which advises “Depend on your 
brakes instead of your horn”.’ My sug- 
gestion is that you change it to read: 
‘Drive with your head—not with your 
horn!’ That has been our principle in the 
operation of about twenty-five pieces of 
motor equipment and I am delighted to 
see that the English have taken steps to 
stop this damnable habit of driving cars 
by the horn and not by the head.”—T. 
Wiisur THORNHILL, president, Charleston 
Oil Company, Charleston, S. C. 


Mr. Thornhill refers to the recent 
rules restricting horn blowing in 
London, which may be extended to 
cover all England.—Tue Eprrors. 


More on Prefabrication 


“For a period of about five years, the 
writer, together with a group of seven 
engineers, has been working on a system 
to produce non-standardized steel houses 
with a conventional appearance, and yet 
maintaining prefabrication principles 
throughout. We have erected several ex- 
perimental houses. Of course, we have 
designs and standardized ideas of our own 
that have been thoroughly developed and 
rendered practical, but we are limited to 
a great degree by the attitude of the 
people in the community in which we are 


hour does and we back it up with 
actual examples of the low rates be- 
ing enjoyed by many Philadelphia 
homes because of their full use of 
electricity. 

To repeat—we’re in a funny busi- 
ness. We must compete with dealers 
whose existence is absolutely neces- 
sary to ours. We have to keep a 
check-rein on our selling. We often 
have to tell our prospects to buy else- 
where. We can’t use the most ef- 
fective advertising appeals—deep-cut 
prices and sensational offers. But, 
somehow, we have to make the adver- 
tising do a job and our salesmen have 
to sell. 

And, somehow, we manage to do 
it. I suppose the answer is mostly 
that I have a swell gang of men and 
women. It’s partly that we lean over 
backward in our dealer relations, that 
we’re absolutely on the level with 
everyone, that we write our policies 
down on paper and see that they’re 
lived up to, that we avoid all pater- 
nalism toward dealers and that we 
make full use of the merchandising 
advantages the utility has and extend 
them to dealers. 

And finally, the answer is that, 
given these conditions, then we go 
out and work! 


Editor:” 


starting. Kansas City is a city of beautiful 
homes, and will not be moved from its 
position of desiring something strictly con- 
ventional. Our problem has been to give 
that, with complete non-standardization, and 
yet to keep our units and steel parts com- 
pletely standardized for the factory.”— 
J. H. Mutner, president, Structo, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The Old Horse Died 


“Confidence can only be restored by a 
resumption of buying. The customer is 
the man. All of this cudgelling business 
men to reduce costs and increase profits 
is ballyhoo. They did that and lost the 
customer. The next time we get a cus- 
tomer let’s keep him in real buying power 
and then not slowly remove that buying 
power for the sake of huge dividends. 
When the old horse got so he could get 
along without eating, he died.”—James A. 
SmirH, Breesport, N. Y. 


Commended 


“Forses is to be warmly commended for 
its tireless efforts to bring about a better 
understanding between capital and labor, 
and improve the standards of business. At 
least three copies of your paper are re- 
ceived here each month and read by all 
the important executives of the company.” 
—C. W. Hamitton, sales promotion man- 
ager, The Globe-Wernicke Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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TWO 
OUTSTANDING 
 FACTS* 


ADVERTISING | , 
. May Ist, 1935, issue is the largest in advertising lineage 
since 1932. 


CIRCULATION 


Subscriber total has reached new all-time highs for the 
past three consecutive months! 


72,500 
Approx 









70,000 > 





65,000 > 





60,000 > 


55,000 > 


50,000 > 


45,000 » 






































40,000 - sm — ~ . : 
DEC. 15. 1933 JUNE 15, 1934 DEC. 15,1934 JAN. 15,1935 FEB. 15,1935 MAR. 15, 1935 APR. 15, 1935 





(6 mos. average) ————____’ 


% Definite reasons why advertisers who wish to reach 
executives should use FORBES advertising pages. 
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Why the Wheeler-Rayburn 
Bill Must Be Stopped 


(Continued from page 12) 


American market, at a time when 
every other effort is*being directed 
toward stimulating business and for- 
warding industrial recovery. No new 
outlays can be made by the utilities 
while the sword of Damocles hangs 
overhead. 

Nevertheless, despite these many 
considerations about the pending 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill, I know that 
every responsible element in the util- 
ity industry wants to conduct its 
business to the best interests of con- 


sumers and the public generally. The 
continued existence of this or any 
other industry must depend upon its 
performance. If- there are gaps 
between the regulatory powers of the 
States and the existing regulatory 
functions of the Federal Government, 
they should be closed in order that 
the clever and wily cannot slip 
through and bring down another del- 
uge of criticism and imputation. 

To the end that constructive sug- 
gestions might be offered, the writer 
has submitted detailed recommenda- 
tions for Federal regulation such as 
will place beyond any question of 
doubt the adequate protection of the 
utility consumer, the investor and the 











Atlantic City Electric Company 
Indiana General Service Company 





AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A MILLION 
HARNESSED HORSEPOWER 
TO SPEED RECOVERY 


Principal Subsidiaries 


Appalachian Electric Power Company 


Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 
Kentucky and West Virginia Power Company, Inc. 
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Kingsport Utilities, Incorporated 
The Ohio Power Company 

The Scranton Electric Company 
Wheeling Electric Company 
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public interest. 
vides : 

1. Require that, after such time as 
is required for necessary corporate 
adjustments, all shares of stock shal] 
have one vote. 

2. Prohibit the issue of securities, 
for which the State Commission ap- 
proval is not required, which the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
finds to be detrimental to the invest- 
ing or consuming public. 

3. Extend the Securities Exchange 
Act to all holding companies by re- 
quiring special registration where 
needed. 

4. Require that a majority of the 
directors of holding and of operating 
companies and the principal officers 
of operating companies shall be actual 
residents of the territory served and 
that meetings of operating companies 
shall be held in their service terri- 
tories. 

5. Prohibit the officials of holding 
companies or of an operating sub- 
sidiary from owning more than one 
per cent. of the voting stock of any 
company furnishing services or ma- 
terials to such operating subsidiary. 

6. Require services to a substan- 
tially wholly owned operating subsidi- 
ary to be rendered at cost, and to an 
operating subsidiary not so owned, at 
a reasonable profit. 

7. Prohibit upstream loans [loans 
made to a holding company by an af- 
filiated operating company], except 
with the approval of the commission 
or of a State commission. 

8. Prohibit the use of operating 
company employees in the sale of 
holding companies’ securities. 

9. Authorize the commission, at the 
request of a State commission, to in- 
vestigate the accounts and records of 
holding companies affecting service 
charges and other intercompany re- 
lationships. 

10. Authorize the commission to 
prescribe uniform systems of ac- 
counts for holding companies and 
subsidiaries, in the absence of State 
regulation. 

11. Prohibit acquisitions of voting 
stocks of utility companies by holding 
companies without the approval of 
the commission or of a State commis- 
sion, and prohibit acquisitions by 
others of more than five per cent. of 
such stocks without obtaining similar 
approval. 

12. Exempt from tax corporate re- 
organizations for the simplification of 
corporate structures, when approved 
by the commission, if effected on or 
before December 31, 1938. 

13. Provide for interstate power 
boards, composed principally of the 
State commissioners concerned, to 
pass upon interstate wholesale power 
rates. 


This program pro- 











Proneers of \ndustry 
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tate This Company was organized to meet a public need... to discover 
ting new ways— new means for the development and distribution of light 
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at and power. For fifty-three years it has been a vital factor in the 
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the THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
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POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. / 
Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


(HisHoLm & (HaPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


Are Stocks a Buy 
Now? — 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
ae Div, 44-1, Babson Park, Mass- 























ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT 


“Before you invest, investigate” 
There are only two complete mechanical Address- 
ing Systems manufactured and sold in the United 
States. 
the other? Get details from 








THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. — 


Incorporated 1900—Rated AAAI 
149 ALtBany Street, Cambridge. Massachusetts 


Why buy one until you have investigated 








CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY lac. 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of sixty cents (60¢) r share 
on the common stock of this 
Company has been declared 
payable May 15, 1935, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 

business April 25, 1935. Books will not close. 
J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 








SCHABACKER 
TECHNICAL 


METHOD 
TRADING 


PRIVATE course of instruc- 

tion by mail on newest and 
soundest rules for practical suc- 
cess in stock or commodity 
markets. A three-months’ train- 
ing course, with 400 pages of 
clear advice, rule and informa- 
tion, illustrated with over 70 
practical market charts, and a 
three-months’ question and an- 
swer service. 

Special price reduction still in 
effect. Write for full informa- 
tion and a new descriptive book- 
let with sample studies. 


R.W. SCHABACKER 
120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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STOCK MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


the current year we have taken 

cognizance of the possibility that 
the bottom turn which took place in 
that month might have ended our 
Spring reaction and reversed the 
longer trend into an upward channel. 
We have held such a premise, how- 
ever, as a mere possibility and last 
issue we suggested that further test- 
ing should take place before the pos- 
sibility became a probability. 

Regular readers of this column 
probably do not need to be told that 
the recent upward trend has been 
much more persistent than we had 
anticipated. Last issue we suggested 
that the recovery could go somewhat 
further but should not go more than 
a point or two further. As a matter 
of fact, it has gone four or five points 
further on our chief averages. 

We are not inclined to minimize 
such a show of strength. In fact, we 
are inclined to consider it significant. 
The recent action suggests that the 
mid-February run-up was more im- 
portant than the fast reaction which 
followed it. 

As a consequence of such indica- 


B tie since the end of March of 


tions we are more favorable toward 
the market for the longer term than 
we were a month ago. At that time 
we were sufficiently encouraged to 
advise gradual re-accumulation of 
long holdings to be completed by the 
beginning of May. We anticipated 
wider reaction in the meantime than 
has actually appeared but the relative 
strength has been more favorable 
than otherwise for the long-term 
outlook. 

While admitting the stronger in- 
dications for major advance over the 
next few months, however, we still 
feel that intermediate reaction is over- 
due and that completion of, buying 
should await such a reaction rather 
than be accomplished on current 
strength. It now seems highly im- 
probable that such a reaction would 
go back to a full testing of the March 
lows but cancellation of at least half 
of the advance since then would by 
no means be out of order. 


Buy on Weakness 


To summarize our current feeling, 
we should not expect the immediate 
advancing phase to go much higher 
than current levels. We should then 
anticipate at least intermediate re- 
action, on which purchases would be 
in order, on a scale down, for later 
resumption of the advance. 

In other words, we should continue 
our advice to buy on weakness rather 
than on strength. The weakness may 
not be so severe as we had formerly 
anticipated but readers who have fol- 
lowed our previous advice have never 
liquidated below a 70-30 per cent. 
ratio of stocks to cash anyway. They 
may therefore be conservative about 
their scale replacement policies for 
the longer term. 

(Next article May 8th.) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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The Niagara Hudson System is a geographically and 


economically integrated operating utility system. It 


DAKY SYSTEM GAS MANUFACTURING 
Pacumes, 48796 m C.F 


was developed over a period of many years through 
the gradual amalgamation of a large number of in- 
dependent operating companies. Now completely in- 


terconnected it serves a contiguous territory in one of 
the richest industrial areas in the United States. 








WHAT THE NIAGARA HUDSON SYSTEM 
MEANS TO NEW YORK STATE BUSINESS 


HE UTILITIES are the largest potential con- 
sumers of steel, copper, iron and durable goods 
in this country. They are and can be of the greatest 
Segraas help in building and modernizing programs. 
or example, here is what the great Niagara Hudson 
System means to the business of New York State: 
In 1934 Niagara Hudson System companies paid 
$10,700,000 in taxes, or more than 14c out of every 
dollar of gross revenues. These revenues are down 


$6,000,000 since 1929, but taxes are up $800,000. 


10,000 Foy are regularly employed by companies 
i 


of the Niagara Hudson System. 


Wages and salaries paid to these employees totaled 
approximately $16,700,000 in 1934. In addition, 
140,000 stockholders own shares in the ; System 
companies, a large proportion of whom buy from 
New York State business. 

Rate reductions now totaling over six million dollars 
annually have been made by operating companies 
since the System was organized in 1929. 

Over $100,000,000 has been spent in new construction 
by System companies through 1929 to 1934. To take 
care of increasing demands of customers, millions 
of dollars of additional expansion will be necessary 
in the years to come. 
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The most popular flavored gel- 
atin dessert on the market, 
Jell-O has been known for over 
35 years as “America’s Most 


Famous Dessert.” It is also 


widely used for salads. 


One of the products of 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 
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INVESTORS’ 
IN@@IRIES 


RR EADERS of “Forbes” may 
consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 




















Please mention FORBES 
when writing to 
advertisers 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


A LITTLE over a year ago, when 
the Government was just be- 
ginning a previous chapter of its 
“spend-for-recovery” policy, we sug- 
gested a list of stocks which should 
benefit more directly from plans for 
huge Administration spending. The 
majority of such stocks have shown 
gratifying profits. 


Who Gets the Four Billions? 


“At this time, as the Government 
lays plans for a new and more 
weighty chapter in its strange but 
powerful saga, it seems opportune 
again to consider the probable benefi- 
ciaries of such spending. 

It is too early to quote specific 
figures but it seems reasonable to 
assume that such industries as build- 
ing construction, steel and iron, elec- 
trical equipment and general machin- 
ery will come in for a good share of 
the newly-appropriated fund. 

Some of the individual stocks in 
these groups include General Electric, 
Westinghouse Electric, Johns-Man- 
ville, U. S. Gypsum, American Radi- 
ator, Bethlehem Steel, U. S. Steel 
and U. S. Pipe and Foundry. 


Tips on Snooping 


Under the new regulations of the 
Securities Exchange Act large hold- 
ers and officers of corporations must 
report to the security commission 
(and thus to the impatient public) 
changes in their holdings of such 
stocks and securities. Whether one 
approves of such gold-fish-bowl de- 
vices or not, the information is pub- 
lic and may possibly be useful as well 
as interesting. 

Some of the stocks in which hold- 
ings of this inside group appear to 
have increased include Armour of 
Illinois, Aviation Corporation, Bor- 
dens, Chrysler, Eastman Kodak, 
Freeport Texas, Kelvinator, Loew’s, 
Lorillard, Philip Morris, Texas 
Corporation and Western Union. 


lf You Buy Assets 


Although it seems much more 
logical to consider earning power 
rather than asset value when shop- 
ping for long-term stock purchases, 
there are many investors who look 


rather carefully at surplus and finan- 
cial backlog positions. 

For such, the following list is sub- 
mitted, consisting of stocks with 
rather large book value compared 
with current market prices: Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry, American 
Rolling Mills, American Sugar, Ana- 
conda Copper, Atchison, Baltimore 
& Ohio, Bethlehem Steel, Case, Cruc- 
ible Steel, Delaware & Hudson, Erie, 
New York Central, New Haven, 
Southern Pacific, Southern Railway, 
Standard Gas & Electric, Texas 
Corporation, Union Pacific, U. S. 
Steel and Western Union. 


Some Favorites 


It is quite impossible here to treat 
in detail.all of the various individual 
situations which appear to hold pos- 
sibilities for profit so we attempt, 
from time to time, to include a rather 
broad list of issues which seem to 
be in favorable position. A current 
scanning of the field suggests inclu- 
sion of the following in such a list: 


Addressograph-Mult. McKeesport Tin 
Air Reduction Mesta Machine 
Allis Chalmers Mid-Continent Pet. 
Am. I[nternational Minn. Honeywell 
Am. Radiator Montgomery Ward 
Am. Rolling Mills N. Y. Central 
Am. Smelting North American 
Am. Woolen Otis Steel 
Barnsdall Packard Motors 
Bendix Park Utah 
Columbia Gas Philip Morris 
Elec. Power & Lt. Radio 

Fairbanks Morse Remington Rand 
General Foods St. Joseph Lead 
Gillette Servel 

Hershey Chocolate Shattuck 

Johns Manville Union Carbide 
Wesson Oil 
Woolworth 


Int. Nickel 
J. Kayser 


Air Stocks Look Up 


Securities of the aviation com- 
panies have not attracted much at- 
tention or done much market-wise 
since the summary concellation of 
air-mail contracts well over a year 
ago. For the past few months, how- 
ever, there have appeared various 
suggestions of growing technical 
strength in this group and they could 
easily turn’ in a good performance 
over the coming Summer months. 
Their fortunes would be considerably 
aided, also, if pending Congressional 
legislation is finally adopted. 

The _ transportation companies 
would share more directly in any 
speculative move on the latter basis, 
but the accretion of potential strength 
has developed in both the transporta- 
tion and the manufacturing classifica- 
tions. ( 

Some of the representative issues 
include United Aircraft, United Air 
Lines, Boeing Aviation, Curtiss- 
Wright, Aviation Corporation of 
Delaware, Bendix Aviation, National 
Aviation, North American Aviation 
and Wright Aeronautical. 
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Anti-Holding Company Threat 
Affects Every Industry 
(Continued from page 20) 


capable of being divided. Many no 
doubt will be pledged or otherwise 
tied up so as to prevent division. The 
inevitable litigation and confusion 
which would follow any attempt by 
the holding companies themselves to 
make the division necessary for dis- 
tribution “in kind” to the holders of 
its outstanding securities of different 
rank must be at once apparent to any 
one giving the subject matter even 
the most cursory consideration. 

To attempt a distribution by reduc- 
ing all of the assets of the holding 
company to cash through sale of its 
assets is unthinkable. Such forced 
liquidation by all of the holding com- 
pany systems in the country would 
bring disaster and chaos. There 
would be no buyers. 

The bill provides for the destruc- 
tion and elimination of these holding 
companies—which can be accom- 
plished in only one way—by involun- 
tary reorganization. During this lat- 
ter process, if it is ever terminated, 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is placed in control of 80 per 
cent. of the public utilities of the 
country by the express provisions of 
the bill. Accordingly, the effect of 
the bill is to put the Federal Govern- 
ment in complete control of this basic 
industry. 

It is estimated that the public in- 
vestment in all public utility com- 
panies is about $12,000,000,000, that 
in utility holding companies outstand- 
ing in the hands of the public approx- 
imately $2,000,000,000. It is difficult 
to conceive the magnitude of the sac- 
tifice which the bill would enforce. 
The losses suffered would greatly 
weaken many, and possibly pull down 
some, institutions and investors—and 
these, others in turn. 

But it is difficult to say whether 
this sacrifice of values would be 
greater than the chaos and general 
maladjustment wrought thereby. This 
maladjustment would, of course, not 
be confined to the securities markets 
but would have serious repercussions 
upon other industries, the unemploy- 
ment situation and our whole social 
system. 


When quality is passed up for a 
low price, you are simply mortgaging 
the results which you expect in serv- 
ice and thereby assume the risk of 
losing far more in the.end than you 
thought you were gaining in the be- 
ginning. —Lovuis A. HERBERT. 
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MUTUAL 
INTEREST 


Y 


AN essential factor in the 
development of a modern com- 
munity is adequate, dependable 
electric service at reasonable 
rates. A community's demands 
for service can best be provided 
by a strong utility. Harm the util- 
ity and ultimately the welfare of 


the community will be affected. 


Y 


Our subsidiaries furnish electric service 
to a thousand communities in 


twelve States 


ENGINEERS PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
10 746 $9 
No 841 40 
10 1,500 12 
No 4,153 15s 
No 2,402 81 
No 1,331 28 
25 2,474 61 
No 106 
No 1,928 he 
No 1,008 6 
No 768 17 
No 10,041 12 
25 1,711 33 
No 1,830 47 
100 450 148 
100 18662 130 
25 3,134 36 
No 6 
50 8,674 54 
5 4,143 10 
1 587 22 
100 2,427 262 
25 2,665 50 
No 225 40 
No 1,098 17 
100 2,563 129 
20 438 44 
5 2,098 12 
No 3,195 121 
15 4,397 30 
10 1,151 23 
No 736 85 
No 745 76 
No 5,000 6 
No 965 39 
5 512 14 
100 195 128 
No 1,123 36 
No 1,800 62 
25 7,655 50 
5 4,348 21 
No 986 14 
No 11,739 16 
10 954 21 
No 2,636 6 
No 33,673 5 
No 11,477 56 
No 13,996 18 
20 2,665 31 
5 4,683 17 
25 2,530 35 
100 450 143. 
10 1,000 23 
1 6,727 3 
100 515 242 
50 1,689 89 
No 700 29 
No 953 13 
20 11,066 33 
No 2,251 64 
5 1,219 11 
No 3,394 18 
100 1,511 119 
10 386 48 
No 28,846 11 
No 5,251 11 
No- 662 45 
10 42,742 15 
No 321 15 
No 2,000 3 
No 1,826 13 
No 1,156 22 
No 1,494 21 
1 2,372 2 
109 2,487 155 
+Deficit. *Includin 
(e) Year ended _~ 
October 31. (p) Year 


16.217” 


4.637 
2.417 
4.37 
0.91 
1.877 
1.02 
3.06 
7.408 


prices on old stock. 
30. (f) Year ended May 31. ’ } iber_ 
ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. 
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(a) Partly extra. 


(g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 


Div. 

Rate 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... ss 
Air Reduction ............. $4.50a 
Alaska Jumeau............. 1.20a 
Alleghany Corp. (R)...... ; 
Allied Chemical............ 
Alls Chalmers... i.i.ciss a 
Asmerican Gam....io..scc.-s 5a 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... i 
Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 
American International... .. ee 
Amer. Locomotive......... - 
American Radiator......... * 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 7" 
Amer. Smelting & Refin....  .. 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 
Asner. TG Be Es sccscccee 9 
American Tobacco “B”..... 5 
Amer. Woolen............. se 
Anaconda Copper .......... 
Pie GE: Asc vc. c ce cccenss 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... ba 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F... 2 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
“Auburn Automobile........ 
Baldwin Locomotive (R)... 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... oi 
Beechnut Packing.......... 4a 
Bendix Aviation........... Ra 
Bethlehem Steel ........... ft 
Borden Company .......... 1.60 
ORR WOTNEE nooks ce ccces 1.50 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3 
Brook. Union Gas.......... 5 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.60 
California Packing ......... 1.50 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 0.40 
EAE, ANG Se sd bok ees be 
COO Oe Paks cus a-dsen 2 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 
Be eee 1.25a 
ee eee eee 8 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commercial Solvents....... 0.85a 
Commonwealth & Southern .. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y... 1 
Consolidated Oil........... ss 
Gonbinnnitat Gath... 23 000% 2.40 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 0.25 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3t 
Comente eee. os 65 A Soke! o 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Comte WPM acccaccns-s 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... .. 
Del., Lack. & Western..... ee 
Diamond Match ........... 1.50a 
ee ren 3.50a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.10a 
Eastman Kodak ........... 5 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ : 
Electric Power & Light.... 
REDE: Es dda Wieeskeovink es 
General Asphalt ........... be 
General Electric ........... 0.60 
General Foods. ........0<- 1.80 
ee |! a as 
General Motors............ 1.50a 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 
SE RRND ccs cis iels nivcowes ¥ 1.20 
Goodrich, B. F.....5...... me 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors...... 
Great Northern: Pfd....... 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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Long Term 
Price Range 


38- 


5; 


223- 31; 


34- 
51- 


4; 
l: 


355- 42: 


76- 
158- 
107- 
199- 
150- 


92- 
153- 
143- 

82- 
106- 
155- 

61- 
155- 


4; 


29; 
e 29-34 


= 
“I 00 COW Wt 


Bar Tocos 


— 
Cnr 
Pern te ee re ee re ed 


On akhmw 


— 


H~phppenUsonaesy 


18; 


29-34 
*28-’34* 
"29~-'34 
°29-'34 
'29-"34 
*29-"34 
"27-"34 


; °29-"34 


°28-'34 
°29-"34 
°29~34 
29.’ 34 
"30-'34 
"29-34 
"28-34 
29-34 
°25-"34 
"27-34 
'28-'34 
°29-34 
’27-"34 
"25~’34 
"27-34 


(k) Year ended 


Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 
11%- 8 ae 
118 -104% 115 3.9 
20%- 15% 17 67 
lKZ- % 1 od 
146 -125 138 43 
17%- 12 ee... 
123 -110 118 = 43 
20%- 10 me... 
5%- 2 — ... 
6%- 4% 6 ee: 
20%- 9 ae. 
16%- 10% 13 sed 
24 - 15% 19 ie 
40%- 31% 38 |. 
70%- 55% 58 3.5 
112%- 98% 110 82 
8654- 74% 81 6.2 
9%- 4% — ., 
12%- 8 ee. 
6%- 3% —_— ... 
13%- 7% — ae 
5554-354 39 51 
255%- 21% 23 44 
2934- 15 ae 
6%- 1% 2 
15 - 7% 11 beak 
83 - 72 81 49 
174%4- 11% 16 re 
34%- 21% 26... 
25%4- 21 24 «= 76 
35%4- 284 33 46 
44%- 36% 39 77 
52 - 4 50 10.0 
15%- 13% 15 40 
42%- 36% 39 38 
165%- 83% mo 
63 - 453% 54... 
56%- 38% 53 3.9 
44%- 36 41 7.3 
453%- 37% 42 68 
4214- 31 36 3.6 
209 -161% 203 4.0 
7%- 3% se 
47%4- 39%, 43 47 
23%- 17% 20 44 
1y%- % Saar 
23%4- 15% 21 48 
8%4- 6% 8 (t. 
73%- 62% 73 33 
194- 15% 19 13 
68 - 62 67 5.5 
25%- 14 18 
75%- 5% 6 
3+. 2 3 
431%4- 23% 28 
19%- 11 ae 
30%- 264 2. 511 
41%- 34% 40 88 
99%- 86% % 32 
1353%4-110% 130 3.9 
2 -19% 21... 
$- 1% 3 
14- 7% 9 
Tae a | 
25%- 20% 23 2.6 
35%- 32% 35 ~ 5a 
65%- 59% 63 48 
3414- 265% 30 5.0 
30 - 15% 20 5.0 
15%4- 12 14 89 7.4 
18 -14% 16 7.5 
11%- 7% 9 at 
26%- 153% 19 
3%- 1% 2 
17%- 9% 12 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
September 30. (n) Year ended 
(s) Partly esti- 


—s ho —" 


a" 





‘ield 


ae ee 
Bo Rpese- © © 2 © © 


49 


7.6 
46 
77 
10.0 
4.0 


38 
44 


3.9 
6.8 


3.6 
4.0 


5.1 
3.2 
3.9 


oom CoN: 


NN Mb: 
: ie 


h 31. 
ended 
esti- 


Thous. Book : Earns 


Par . Shares Value 


No 7299 «$3 
100 400 112 
No 1 »545 16 
100 350 zs 
No 703 49 
No 4,246 55 
No 14,584 11 
No 6,400 37 
No 750 34 
No 1,110 15 
No 10,769 29 
10 5,518 17 
No 1,831 26 
25 ae 38 
No 1,464 49 
25 522 42 
10 1,872 18 
No 300 58 
No 627 62 
No 1,502 41 
10 1,858 30 
100 52 
No 4,517 25 
No 2,730 14 
10 6,289 15 
No 1,628 20 
No 6,263 11 
No 2,022 17 
No 5,456 21 
5. ,2a 50 
No 4993 148 
100 1,571 103 
No 8,603 27 
25 ~=6,261 29 
No 15,000 a 
50 ~=—s-: 113,168 89 
No 5,503 31 
No 3,820 67 
No 13,131 Nil 
1 1,291 Nil 
10 9,000 15 
No 4,795 39 
15 30,905 28 
No 746 32 
25 3,184 25 
100 3,772 189 
100 1,298 163 
No 12,645 4° 
No 2,162 64 
No 13,103 43 
25 25,761 45 
101,751 17 
5 1,247 9 
25 9,350 35 
No ' 15 
No 2,412 YA 
No 23,622 6 
No 666 29 
No 9,001 25 
25 4,386 28 
100 2,223 199 
5 2,087 7 
No 14,530 32 
No 2,925 55 
No 23,252 11 
No 391 33 
No 397 9 
20 600 36 
No 837. 20 
No 1,464 10 
50 529 78 
100 =8703 173 
100 1,045 195 
No 3,172 16 
50 = 2,582 66 : 
10 9750 18 
*Deficit. *Includin 


& Year ended A 


October 31. (p) 


1934 


$5.53 
1.037 
2.107 


Nil 


0.617" 
1.57 


mated. (+) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
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prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 

30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
ear ended November 30. (q) Before charges for 
(a) Plus 2 per cent. in 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hudson Motor............. 
Interboro Rapid Transit (R) .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 
Rett; FIMSVOMES .. oc kc de cess 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 
BOE Dt ERs bs ed cweccs 5 
Johns-Manville ........... 
Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 
Kennecott Copper ......... 0.60 
) SS eee 1 
Kroger Grocery........... 1.60a 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 

Red Oke alten g 2 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
MME DUNNE oocctcccececae 1 
ON oth | Serres 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 1 
Missouri Pacific (R)...... » 
Montgomery Ward........ oe 
pS | 
National Biscuit ........... 2° 
Nat. Cash Register......... 0.50 
Nat. Dairy. Products....... 1.20 
National Distillers Products 2 
Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 
National Steel ............. 1.25a 
New York Central........ ty 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford .. 
North American .......... 1 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 
Packard. Motors:........... = 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 
Public Service of N. J....: 2.80 
Pullman Incorporated...... 3 
Radio Corporation......... oa 
Remington-Rand Inc....... e. 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... E, 
Sears, Roebuck............ 0.75 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.60 
South Porto Rico Sugar.... 2 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 
Southern Pacific........... Wi 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Brands.......... 1 
Standard Gas & Electric.. ee 
Standard Oil of California. . 1 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 
Sterling Products.......... 3.80 
Stewart-Warner .......... rs 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ ee 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 1.25a 
TR EROMRUMIIIBR 56 is é:igse o's 2s 0.25 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 2 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.60 
Union Oil of California.... 1 
Wamon. Peet; oo. etc tee 6 
United Aircratt..<......... zh 
United Corporation........ ae 
er eS Se ee 3 
United Gas Improvement... 1 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 2 
Ue ME was bedee ts ah 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve... .. 
UD, Bs By oe veer sins ccs z 
U. S. Smelting, R.& M.... 6a 
Wee Be in dancsucsseey 
Western Union............ 2 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 
Westinghouse Electric...... we 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 


ep letion. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
144- 26; ’27-'34 
74- 4; '24-'34 
100- 3; ’27-34 
59- 2; ’29-’34 
255- 52; ’29-’34 
142- 10; ’28-’34 
73- 4; ’28-'34 
149- 3; ’29-'34 
243- 10; ’29-'34 
91- 3; 26-34 
105- 5; ’29-'34 
92- 6; ’26-'34 
132- 10; ’28-’34 
128- 34; ’24-'34 
96- 8; '29-'34 
87- 16; ’29-'34 
32- 8; 29-34 
104- 28; ’28-'34 
115- 10; ’28-'34 
256-17 ; ’29-'34 
45- 4: ’26-'34 
101- 1; ’29-'34 
157- 4; ’28-'34 
119- 8; ’26-'33 
237- 20; ’28-’34* 
149- 5; ’26-'34 
87- 10; '29-'34 
125- 13;.’28-’34* 
72- 6; ’26-’34 
77- 13;.’29-'34 
257- 8; ’29-'34 
133- 6; ’29-'34 
187- 10; ’26-’34 
99- 12; ’27-’34 
33- 2; ’29-'34 
110- 6; ’29-'34 
138- 28; ’27-’34 
99- 3; ’27-'34 
115- 3; ’29-’34 
58- 1; ’27-'34 
66- 27; ’29-'34 
198- 10; ’27-’34 
21- 5; ’31-’34 
49- 4; ’27-34 
92- 10; ’27-’34 
158- 6; ’29-’34 
165- 2; ’28-’34 
89- 8; ’26-’34 
244- 3; ’29-'34 
82- 15; ’26-'34 
85- 19; ’29-'34 
67- 46; °33-'34 
77- 2; ’29-34 
75- 9; ’26-'34 
85- 12;.’26-'34 
139- 8; ’29-'34 
67- 2; 29-34 
182- 7; ’28-’34 
140- 16; ’29-'34 
58- 8; ’28-'34 
298- 27; ’29-'34 
162- 7; ’29-'34* 
76- 2; ’29-'34 
159- 10; ’26-’34 
60- 9; ’29-'34 
244- 13; ’28-'34 
51- 1; 28-34 
56- 6; ’28-’34 
120- 2; ’29-’34 
65- 1; ’29-'34 
141- 10; ’32-’34 
262-21; ’29-'34 
272- 12; ’28-'34 
68- 9; ’27-34 
293- 16; ’28-’34 
104- 22; ’29-’34 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
Year ended August 31. 


(r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 
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Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 


High Low 


813%4- 73% 
5Y%- 2% 
12%- 6% 


16%- 8% 
175 -149% 
437% 34% 
26%- 22% 
9%- 55% 


57%- 38% 


18%4- 145% 
183%4- 13% 
22 - 19% 


10914- 93% 
3834- 31% 
36%4- 33% 
213%4- 18% 


1033%4- 90% 
28%- 20% 
441%4- 30% 
12%- 9% 

3 - 1% 
30%4- 21% 


19%4- 11 

30%4- 22% 
1834- 13% 
17%- 12% 
2014- 245% 
83%%- 4K 
50%4- 403% 
21%4- 12% 
8Y4.- 2% 
15%- 9 


18%4- 13% 

S%- 3% 
253%4- 17% 
2734- 20% 
52%- 39 


5%- 4 
11%- 8 
5154- 43% 


40%- 31 

14%- 11 

25 - 20 

15Y%4- 10% 
19%- 12% 
16%- 7% 
19%- 14% 
4y%- 1Y% 
32%- 27% 
43Y4- 35% 
643%- 5834 
9%- 65% 


21%- 16% 


6134- 53% 
5274- 44 
1834- 14% 
111%4- 82¥, 
15%- 9% 
3%- 1% 
8314- 715% 
12%- 9% 
4514- 35% 
6%- 3% 
22 -- 14% 
ee 
17%- 9% 
124%- 95 
40%- 27% 
3434- 205% 
27, - 18 
41 - 325% 
57 - 51 


Prices % 
80 3.7 
3 -? 
8 
11 esa 
168 5.5 
38 1.7 
25 2.4 
7 at 
45 
16 3.3 
17 3.7 
21 48 
25 6.5 
101 4.9 
38 5.3 
34 5.9 
20 6.0 
101 4.0 
24 42 
36 5.6 
12 8.3 
2 Rte 
25 wha 
13 77 
25 8.0 
15 3.3 
14 8.2 
27 74 
8 10.0 
47 2.6 
15 sda 
a fe 
13 7.7 
17 8.8 
4 pee 
20 5.0 
26 10.8 
40 7.5 
5 “a 
9 aceite 
47 6.4 
36 2.1 
13 4.6 
24 8.3 
14 10.7 
14 2s 
10 sack 
16 6.3 
4 sin 
31 3.2 
40 3.1 
63 6.0 
9 men 
20 5.0 
31 6.5 
32 40 
5 5.0 
60 3.3 
50 3.2 
17 5.9 
90 6.7 
12 aye 
3 perc 
81 3.7 
12 8.3 
40 5.0 
5 us 
17 2.9 
= ag 
12 
107 5.6 
31 
25 oan 
20 2.5 
38 a 
55 4.5 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


The American Legion denies that 
bonus-minded veterans who recently 
paid $18.75 for U. S. Baby Bonds 
are already trying to get the Govern- 
ment to pay them $25.00 now instead 
of ten years hence. 

* 


Why all the argument in the trade 
journals about who owns the patents 
on the Loose Leaf system? We 
thought that dated back to Eden. 


* 


Will future historians refer to 
these as the ““Muddle Ages”? 
* 


Probably those suspicious Senators 
would insist that Charlie Schwab’s 
recent pessimistic statement was given 
out for the purpose of covering a 
short position in stocks. 


Getting an appointment as a Ken- 
tucky colonel is now no joke. You 
have to be white. 

* 

Annuity salesmen, we understand, 
are the highest bidders for member- 
ship lists of these new Investors’ Pro- 
tective Associations. 

* 

These experts who advance Share- 
The-Wealth plans, it looks to most 
of us, are locking the hangar door 
after the plane is stolen. 

* 

Glad to know that the Government 
is simplifying its loan structure. All 
that is needed now is for some smart 
fellow to make it easy to pay them 
back. 


* 


The Government is following a 
sound policy in distributing public 
enemies to various prisons through- 
out the country. This is the invest- 
ment principle of diversification— 
otherwise known as not putting all 
your yeggs in one basket. 

* 


These days some of the new Wall 
Street deals are being put over in 
offices hardly large enough to swing 
a cat—or a dog. 

* 


The best piece of “made” work 
the Government has given out so far 





A PRODUCT OF 





INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE . . . 


No one can take from the Electric Industry its credit for 
creating a service which touches the lives of virtually 
every man, woman and child in this Nation —a service 
which has raised the standard of living and has given to 
industry, large and small, an impetus which has con- 


tributed largely tc the economic growth of this Country. 


That service must always go on. Individual initiative 
created it; logical direction must continue to be given it. 
That logical, informed direction must spring in the future 


as it arose in the past from individual initiative. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A Pioneer in Voluntarily Establishing Low Rates for 
All Electric Service 
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went to that Senator’s niece who was 

appointed a Hollywood technician to 

pass on the costumes of soldiers for 

a picture laid in a mythical kingdom. 
*K 

That was an interesting ad for 
secretaries run last week by a large 
manufacturing concern which re- 
quired young ladies of high principles 
and speaking excellent English. 
Probably didn’t want the girls ending 
their sentences with propositions. 

* 

The best thing about these radio 
speeches by the Unholy Three is that 
you don’t have to listen. 

* 

Wonder if that investment trust 
which showed in its balance sheet an 
item designated as “Crash Equiva- 
lents” was a victim of the composing 
room or being unintentionally accu- 
rate. 

* 
I bought some stock and gave my note. 
“Value Received,” was what I wrote. 
The stock proved worthless, it befell, 
*Twas like my note—so all was well. 
* 

This idea of paddling your own 
canoe is all right, but you’ve got to 
have a sense of direction. 

* 

Our minister says he’s always 
pleased when people like his sermons, 
but a little curious when they show 
their approval by nodding. 

* 


Some people don’t think thirteen’s 
unlucky. One merchant says his fail- 
ure last week was the most profitable 
he ever had. 

* 

Listed under business failures last 
month is that enterprising but over- 
ambitious burglar who opened too 
many offices. cS 

Lots of those young college chaps 
who were crazy to get into the 
brokerage business a short time ago 
have discovered that they were 
crazier than they thought. 

* 

Dress manufacturers who are look- 
ing ahead say things are getting bet- 
ter. Next year may be a perfect ’36? 

* 


A Southern newspaper mentions a 
fire which ignited several warehouses 
in which surplus cotton is stored. 
Probably the blaze was put out be- 
fore it could do much good. 

* 

Employers seeking originality and 
resource should contact that young 
father who had five children and a 
fox terrier. Realizing from their 
complaints that there wasn’t enough 
dog to go around, he traded the ter- 
rier for a dachshund, so all the kids 
could play with it at the same time. 
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ing PUBLIC UTILITY ACT OF 1935 

i HE DEVELOPMENT of the public utility industry in the United 

= States is ahead of that in almost any country in the world. It 
furnishes gas and electric service to a large proportion of the entire 

a population, employs directly several hundred thousand workers and 

an furnishes employment to many more. It pays in local, state and 

ja- Federal taxes approximately $300,000,000 a year. This industry is 

~ owned by direct investors throughout the country numbered in the 
millions who hold securities in public utility companies. There are 
millions more citizens who have indirect investments in these com- 

“4 panies through policies which they hold in life insurance companies, 

ll, deposits which they have in banks or interests which they have in 

ll. charitable, fraternal or religious organizations. 

wn The development of this industry has been made possible largely 

to 


through the use of holding companies. While it is true that in certain 
cases practices now complained of have been followed under this type 
ys of organization, nevertheless the holding company has resulted in 





“ improved service, more rapid development and substantial economies. 
The large reservoirs of capital essential to the development of 

aie gas and electric utilities were principally made available through 
‘il- holding company financing. The destruction of this type of organi- 
ble zation which has been responsible for material benefits to the industry 

in order to cure abuses which may have existed in some cases, and 
ast now seem guarded against, will cause unnecessary loss to consumers 
oa | and to investors. 

The Public Utility Act of 1935 as introduced in both branches of 

7 the Congress, has the declared object of forcing virtually all public 
he utility holding companies out of existence within five years. This 
g0 will have a destructive effect upon the entire public utility industry 
" and will result in losses to millions of investors who in good faith 

have purchased and own securities of public utility operating and 
k- holding companies. Ultimately the cost of this destruction will fall 
“ also upon the consumers of gas and.electricity either because of 

increasing rates, increasing taxes, or less efficient service. 
es , 
COLUMBIA 
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whirl of gaiety, 
a 
world of repose 


CHALFONTE 
HADDON 
HALL 


Here you do just as you 
please. Squash, golf, rid- 
ing. dances and entertain- 
ment fill the active hours. 
Ocean Decks. health 
baths, music and quiet 
rooms gladden the hours 
of relaxation and repose. 
Rates as low as $7 up 
at Chalfonte and $8 up at 
Haddon Hall, single, 
American Plan .. . Euro- 
pean Plan also. Special 

' weekly rates. 
2, , Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Utility Securities 
for Investment 
or Speculation 


RICHARD S. WALLACE 


(}: of the most interesting aspects 
of security market research is 
its historical side. History never 
repeats itself in exactly the same man- 
ner but the trend in financial and 
security markets can very often be 
compared with similar trends of long- 
past eras. 

There is no denying, for instance, 


the serious gestures being made 
against American public utility com- 
panies. Never before in world his- 
tory has a government deliberately 
set out on such a program of social- 
ization and destruction of utility val- 
ues. But the newness of the situation 
is merely a reflection of the newness 
of public utilities. 


History Repeats 

There is nothing new about Gov- 
ernment interference, regulation and 
control of large groups of corpora- 
tions operating in the public interest. 
Investors in railroads were just as 
desperate around the beginning of the 
present century as are public utility 
owners to-day. Holders of oil stocks 
and other large corporations went 
through similar despondency during 
the period of anti-trust regulation. 
Yet the financial historian finds that 
the values of such equities: were not 
destroyed and that they enjoyed 
many definite periods of prosperity 
in later cycles. 

After suffering tremendous defla- 
tion in market values, public utility 
securities are once more beginning 
to take heart. And the investor who 








UTILITY BONDS 


Int. 
Company 
Am. Power & Light* 
Am. Tel. & Tel 
Columbia Gas & Elec 


Mat. 
2016 
1946 
1961 


Times Int. Earned 
1933 1934 Price 
1.15 1.15 69 
6.56 6.04 108 
2.07 1.80 82 


Current 
Yield 
8.7% 
4.6 
6.1 


Consol. Gas N. 
Elec. Power & Light* 
Florida Power & L.*...... 5 


3.16 2.58 105 
0.92 1.01 43 
1.05 1.03e 73 


1957 
2030 
1954 


48 
11.6 
6.9 











TIPS FOR 
SALESMEN 


A little gold mine of 
practical sales wisdom 
by the incomparable 


HERBERT N. CASSON 


Among the many subjects: 


The proper Approach to a Customer— 
Talking vs. Selling—Helping Him to Move 
His Goods—Knowing Your Merchandise— 
Some Examples of Real Salesmanship— 
The Technique of Making a Sale—How 
to Earn Promotion—Finding New Cus- 
tomers—How to Value the Different Hours 
of the Day—Keeping Mentally and Physi- 
cally Fit—A Tip to Wives and Salesman- 
agers—How to Make Yourself Welcome. 


Regular Price $2.00 


Special Cash Price $1.00 
Tear Off and Mail 


B. C. Forbes Publishing ~ 
120 5th Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of TIPS FOR SALES- 
MEN at the Special Cash Price of $1.00. 
My remittance is enclosed. 

EE ss ant uk <a ed 


Address 








Int. Tel. & Tel 
Nat. Power & Lt.*........ 6 


1955 
2026 


1,02 1:17 60 
1,33 1.31 87 


8.3 
6.9 


UTILITY PREFERRED STOCKS 


Div. 

Company Rate 
Common. & Southern.. 3 (6) 
Elec. Bond & Share*.. 5 
North American 
North. Am. Edison.... 
Pacific Gas & Elec.*.... 1% 
Philadelphia Co. ...... 3 
Public Service N. J.... 5 
United Corp. ......... 3 


1.5 
0.3 
0.6 
0.4 
4.1 
0.5 
0.5 
2.5 


Million 
Shares 


Earned 
1933 1934 
$5.46 $5.02 40 
7.37 6.55 46 
19.04 17.79 46 
76 
24 


Yield 
7.5% 

10.9 
6.5 
79 
6.3 
9.7 
6.3 


Price 


16.82 15.65 
3.24 3.30 
11.76 12.25e 31 
1728 1621 - 79 
4.40 4.01 27 


UTILITY COMMON STOCKS 


Million 

Company Shares 
Am. Gas & Elec.*.... 4.5 
Brooklyn Union Gas. 0.7 
Col. Gas & Elec.....11.7 
Con: Ges: Bi) <5 .35 11.5 
Elec. Power & Lt..... 3.4 
Stand. Gas & Elec... 2.2 

United Corp ve 
United Gas Imp ; 1 


Div. 
Rate 


*Listed on N. Y. Curb Exchange. 


$1. 40 $2.31 


(d) Deficit. 


Earned Per Share 
1932 1933 1934 
$1.75 $1.66 24 

6.18 4.25 50 

0.51 0.24 6 

3.32 2.18 22 

2.32d 1.62d 3 

1.73d 2.20de 3 

0.24 0.17 3 

1.23 1.19 12 


Price Yield 
5.8% 
6.79 10.0 
0.96 
4.08 
0.33d 
0.59 
0.44 
1.36 


4.6 


8.3 


(e) Partly estimated. 
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A PUBLIC SERVANT 
OF A GREAT STATE 


Soon the Public Service enterprise will start its thirty-third year as the public 
servant of the great State of New Jersey. 


During the past thirty-two years it has been the constant aim of those 
identified with the electric, gas and transportation endeavors to work to the 
goal that Public Service set for itself:in 1903—“To develop the State of New 
Jersey and to make it a better place in which to live.” 


Thomas N. McCarter, thirty-two years president of the Public Service 
enterprise, has frequently pointed out that the growth and development of 
Public Service reflects in marked degree the progress of New Jersey itself, and 
that the additions to Public Service facilities are, in fact, additions to the state’s 
resources from which all of its citizens, directly or indirectly, benefit. A brief 
statement of a few outstanding Public Service facts should be of interest. ~ 


During these thirty-two years Public Service has expended several 
hundred million dollars in improving and extending its electric, gas and 
transportation facilities. 


It has increased its number of elec- 
tric meters in service from 18,262 to 
947,159. 


It has increased its number of gas 
customers, represented by meters, by 
more than three times. 


to one which represents more than 
2,559,000,000 cubic feet and its electric 
sales for power purposes now amount 
to approximately one billion kilo- 
watt-hours per annum. 


Taxes levied against Public Service 


And since 1904, the first full year of 
operation: | 

It has largely increased the volume 
of its annual passenger traffic. 


It has increased the volume of its 
annual electric sales by approxi- 


‘mately forty times. 


It has increased its volume of gas 
sales by nearly four times. 


It has built an annual gas indus- 
trial load from practically nothing 





by the various governmental bodies 
were over $223,000,000. 


It has increased its revenues many 
times over although it has reduced 
its electric rates eleven times since 
December 1922, representing a total 
estimated annual reduction in reve- 
nue of over $9,000,000. 


It was serving 115 municipalities in 
1903. It now serves 415 with a popu- 
lation of nearly four million people. 
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COMPARE. your Tax BILL 


WITH YOUR ELECTRIC BILL 





OLITICAL agitators are 

attempting to lead an unin- 
formed public to believe that a 
radical reduction in domestic 
electric rates is one of the most 
important necessities facing the 
people of this country. 4 radi- 
cal reduction in taxes is a much 





greater necessity. 

Actually the monthly electric 
bill is: one of the smallest items 
in the family budget, ranking in 
amount well below tobacco and soft 
drinks. 

If electric rates of consumers in the 
United States were cut in half, it 
would mean a saving of less than 
5 cents a day to the average American 
family. This is because the average 
electric bill is only $33 a year. 

The nation’s tax bill in 1934 was 
estimated at about $9,000,000,000. 


COMPARE 


Your Electric and Gas Bill 
with Your TAX Bill 


TAXES 
$5 000 000 098 
Food 





This is how the American Public spends its money 


This is an average of about $300 per 
family, or about nine times the amount 
of the electric bill. Neither do these 
taxes include a mounting deficit of 
other billions. The tax bill, not the 
electric bill, is the burden which is 
crushing the American family. 

When the government goes into the 
utility business taxes are increased. 
Citizens should protest against gov- 
ernment competition with established 
utilities. 


OD 
ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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for one year and send me a bill for $5.00 
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knows his financial history, and 
whose background is broader than 
the psychological panic of a year or 
two, may look forward to future eras 
of renewed prosperity for the public 
utilities—and to handsome market 
profits as a reward for his study. 


Types of Securities 


In the accompanying list of secur- 
ities we note only a few of the rep- 
resentative opportunities for invest- 
ment or speculation in the public 
utility classification. The securities 
are divided into three groups. In a 
general way, of course, it may be 
said that the bond classification offers 
stronger investment quality than the 
other groups, that the preferred stock 
classification occupies a middle ground 
and that the group of common stocks 
represents speculation rather than in- 
vestment. 

A much sounder basis for differ- 
entiation between investment and 
speculation, however, may be found 
in the current yield obtainable on 
these securities. Any security, no 
matter what group it is in, is probably 
speculative if it sells to yield much 
over 6 per cent. And, conversely, the 
securities which yield the lowest in- 
come return may be judged the most 
conservative vehicles for investment. 
Our recommendation for the average 
reader would be wide diversification 
among all three groups. 


On Active Markets 


All of the securities noted in the 
accompanying ‘tables are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange except 
those marked with the symbol “*.” 
These latter are listed on the New 
York Curb Exchange. The number 
of shares of stock outstanding is 
quoted in millions of shares in order 
to save space. Commonwealth & 
Southern, for instance, has approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 shares of preferred 
stock outstanding while Electric Bond 
& Share has only about 300,000 
shares. In the case of the former 
stock, the dividend rate in paren- 
thesis is the regular cumulative rate 
of $6 per share per annum, but this 
payment has recently been halved, so 
that currently the actual dividend 
being paid is only $3 per share. 

With this exception, however, the 
dividend rates which are noted for the 
group of preferred stock issues are 
not only the rates which are currently 
being paid but are also the regular 
rates specified by the companies on 
such stocks. Such dividend rates, it 
may be seen, have been covered with 
rather large margins by most of the 
corporations in recent years but it 1s 
also proper to note that the dividends 
on the group of preferred issues are 
all cumulative. 
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AMONG THE MORE THAN 1000 SUB- 
JECTS COVERED IN THIS BOOK ARE: 


How to “Buy Low and Sell High” 

Business and Market Barometers 

The New Approach to Market Profits 

Fundamental vs. Technical Factors 

Rules for Avoiding Loss 

How to Detect Market Turns 

The Securities Exchange Act 

Its Effect on Future Trading 

Profits in Short-Swing Trading 

Will the 1929 Peak Be Reached? 

How to Anticipate Big Moves 

The Dow Theory Evaluated 

Should You Average Down? 

How to Use the Compromise Principle 

Successful Principles of Margin 
Trading 

Stock vs. Commodity Trading 

How to Trade in Commodities 

Value of the Cyclical Theory 

How to Handle a Bad Commitment 

Figure Charts—A Help or a Hoax? 

How to Avoid Worry 

Why Prices Move Counter to Reason 

Professionals “Cross” the Public 

How to Join the Successful Group 

Vertical-Line Charts vs. Figure Charts 

How Useful Are Advisory Services? 

How to Select Winning Stocks 

The Coupled Formula for Profit 

Profits from Plain Common-Sense 

How to Spot Fake Stocks 

Automatic Theories for Trading 

Government Regulation and Charts 

Sample Schedule for Risk Diversifica- 


tion 
Selecting the Proper Market Service 
Proper Use of Stop Orders 
How to Correct Market Timidity 


375 pages—11 Charts and Illus- 
trations. Handsomely bound and 
gold stamped. 









The NEW Way to Market Profits! 


Profits in the stock market have to be made differently 
today. The happy-go-lucky days of five years ago ‘are over 
—forever. The rich prizes are only for those who know 
what they are doing—who take advantage of the new 
methods—the new laws of trading and investing. 


You can make handsome profits in the very near future, 
if you are willing to substitute knowledge for gambling, 
information for guessing, study for chance. 


To meet this new demand and to enable you to recoup 
your losses and make your trades and investments profit- 
able, we have just published a remarkable new book. 


It is the new approach to the market, the 1935 guide to 
profits! 


STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 


Author of “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” and 
“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS”; Financial 
Editor of FORBES MAGAZINE. 


This new book initiates you into the stock market of today 
and tomorrow. It takes you out of the ranks of the thou- 
sands who will always lose and places you among the 
professionals. 


“STOCK MARKET PROFITS” speaks the language of 
Success. It enables you to see ahead. It shows you when 
and what to buy, when and how to get in and out. 


“STOCK MARKET PROFITS” should be 
your constant guide and counselor. Written 
by one of the country’s greatest authorities, 
for practical, successful operation, it is truly 
a NEW DEAL for the investor who wants to 
make money in the market! 


The Advanced Edition is going fast. Send the coupon today 
so that you may get your copy at once. There will neces- 
sarily have to be a wait for the next edition. 


Mail This Coupon TODAY for Your Copy 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a COPY of R. W. Schabacker’s new book, “STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS,” at $5.00 (on charge orders 25c will be added for postage). 
My remittance is enclosed. For New York City orders, add 10c to 
cover sales tax for the relief of the unemployed. 
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TITLE and FIRM : 
oO Check here if you prefer to be billed at $5.25. Charge orders will 


be filled only if competent information requested above is given. 
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5 to 8 


long tall drinks 


It's more convenient, of course, 
to use the BIG bottle of Can- 
ada Dry's Sparkling Water. And 
it's more economical. Canada 
Dry's Sparkling Water keeps its 
sparkle, thanks to Canada 
Dry’s secret process of pin-point 
carbonation. If there's any left 
in the bottle, just cap it. Next 
day it will still have lots of life. 


BIG BOTTLE 
Oc plus bottle 
deposit 


Makes 5 to 8 tall drinks 
Also regular 12 oz. size 2 for 25¢ 
plus deposit 
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News of 
the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Hudson and Graham Profit 


The new Hudson financing pre- 
dicted in our last issue has been an- 
nounced publicly. Hudson has sold 
privately $6,000,000 of notes, matur- 
ing in varying amounts from August 
1, 1936, to March 20, 1940, and the 
Federal Reserve Banks of New York 
and Chicago are participants in their 
purchase. The loan was arranged at 
par and there will be no public offer- 
ing of the notes, which constitute the 
company’s only funded debt. 

Increased volume of business made 
desirable an increase in working 
capital, Roy D. Chapin, Hudson 
president says, adding that proceeds 
from the sale of these notes will per- 
mit retirement of the short-term notes 
now held by commercial banks. 

Almost simultaneously came an- 
nouncements that Hudson operations 
for the first quarter of 1935 would 
show a profit and that up to April 1, 
1935, the company had shipped 34,- 
881 Hudson and Terraplane cars of 
the 1935 model compared with 30,- 
586 cars shipped to the same date 
last year. 

Profitable 1935 first-quarter opera- 
tion for another independent auto- 
mobile company comes to light in the 
fact that Graham earned $120,397.09 
after depreciation and usual charges 
during this period. With a car com- 
peting in the lowest price field for the 
first time, Graham shipments for the 
first quarter of 1935 were 8,752 as 
compared with 5,702 in the first three 
months of 1934. 


Prosperity Facts 


Current automotive prosperity is 
reflected in recent expansion by Olds- 
mobile and Chevrolet. Oldsmobile, 
which has been making new sales rec- 
ords this year, has taken over the old 
Durant plant at Lansing and will pur- 
chase entirely new equipment for its 
expanded operations. Chevrolet has 
just put into operation a large new 
assembly plant in Baltimore. 

Further prosperity facts come from 
Chrysler Corporation which, in the 
first quarter of 1935, built more cars 
than in any quarter in the company’s 


history—and more than in the first 
quarters of 1933 and 1934 combined. 


New Models 


As usual, additional models in 
1935 lines may be expected to ap- 
pear occasionally throughout: the 
year. Chrysler has just added a con- 
vertible coupe to its Airstream line, 
the top of which folds into a recess 
behind the front seat. Announce- 
ment of an entirely new six-cylinder 
car by Nash is scheduled for about 
May 1, the new line to be priced be- 
tween the present Nash Big Six and 
the LaFayette. 


Traffic Safety Emphasized 


Manufacturers are recognizing the 
power of traffic accidents and im- 
proper traffic control as a sales re- 
sistant more than ever before. Many 
evidences of this are appearing. 

Within the last two days our mail 
has contained publicity releases from 
Graham and Auburn stressing the 
importance of safe driving and uni- 
form traffic regulation. General Mo- 
tors has featured in advertising copy 
a pair of hands resting on a steering 
wheel accompanied by copy designed 
to promote better and safer driving 
habits. Other manufacturers in 


various ways are stressing safer 
driving. 


Sloan Favors Decentralization 


Decentralization of industry is 
highly desirable, Alfred P. Sloan, 
General Motors’ president, said re- 
cently. Striking was this statement 
by the head of one of America’s most 
highly integrated organizations. De- 
centralization, he thinks, spreads the 
benefits accruing from industry more 
generally through the country and at 
the same time “equalizes the load of 
all supporting social services, such as 
the supply of food, shelter, clothing 
and transportation.” 

He definitely favors decentraliza- 
tion where it is possible without 
penalizing the cost of goods and ser- 
vices and cites assembly operations 
such as Chevrolet’s as instances in 
which this is the case. 


Along the Automotive Newsway 


R. F. Black, for several years pres- 
ident of Brockway Motor Truck Cor- 
poration, has been elected president 
of White Motor Company. A. G. 
Bean, former president, becomes 
chairman of the White board of di- 
rectors. . . . The date for the begin- 
ning of the next New York automo- 
bile show has been set definitely for 
November 2. . . . Alvan Macauley, 
Packard president and president of 
the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, has just completed twenty- 
five years of service with Packard. 
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SALESMEN SAv.. 


0.20% 
INGAS AND OIL — 


ECONOMICAL! It’s astonishing how 
much more mileage you get out of oil 
and gas with the big, new Plymouth. 


LE ip HANDSOME, new Plymouth! It’s 
the ideal business car. It’s big and 
roomy. And everywhere salesmen tes- 
tify, “It’s the most economical car I 
ever drove.” 


_ Economical to run! New cooling and 
ignition permit the highest compression 
ratio in any low-priced car, without re- 
quiring premium fuel...cut the cost of 
gas and oil 12% to 20%... make Plymouth 


PLYMOUTH 4 ‘510-= 


“7 ; an OY ry 


the most economical full-sized car. 
Economical to maintain! Valve seat 


inserts...an air-cooled, 15% bigger 
clutch... four-bearing crankshaft... 28 


anti-friction bearings... self-equalizing 
hydraulic brakes... patented Floating 
Power engine mountings—all help keep 
costs to a minimum. 

And genuine hydraulic brakes and a 
safety-steel body make this smart, new 


4 Te [last Econcrnical Low fticed i 





Plymouth the safest low-priced caron the 
road. While scientific weight distribution 
(on the principle pioneered by the fa- 
mous “Airflow” cars) makes it the most 
comfortable. 

Compare the new Plymouth with other 
leading low-priced cars. See it at your 
Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer. 


Only Plymouth gives 
you All Four: 


1. GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


2. SAFETY-STEEL BODY 
3. WEIGHT RE-DISTRIBUTION 
4. 12% TO 20% LESS GAS & OIL 





AND UP 
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